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BOOK II. 

CHAPTER VI. RUN TO EARTH. 

' THe driver of the hansom cab which 
Pauline had chartered did his duty nobly 
by his fare. In going so long a distance, 
and on a comparatively deserted road, he 
knew too well the impossibility of endea- 
vouring to conceal his pursuit from the 
observation of his brother Jehu; indeed, no 
sooner did they pass the confines of Guelph 
Park than the driver who had Martin 
under his charge turned round, and there 
ensued between the two men an inter- 
change of signs familiar only to the initi- 
ated of the craft, which setthem both at their 
ease, and prevented further interrogation. 
Pauline’s driver followed the other hansom 
| at sufficient distance never to lose sight 
of it; and when Martin Gurwood stopped 
the cab and alighted from it, the pursuing 
cabman drew up at a convenient bend of 
the road and communicated the fact to 
his fare. Then Pauline jumped out, dis- 
charged the man—she would provide her 
own means of return she said—and slowly 
and stealthily followed Martin’s retreating 
figure. 

The pursuit in which she was engaged 
/ was by no means unpleasant to Pauline; in- 
deed, she rather liked it. There-was, as 
has before been noticed, something stealthy 
and cat-like in her nature and her manner ; 
and the mere fact that, unknown to him, 
she was watching a person who was evi- 
dently engaged on a private mission, the 
discovery of which might seriously affect 
jhim, and would in any event be disagree- 
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able to him, had for her a ape a denis 
As she journeyed onward in the cab, her 
thoughts, too, had been preoccupied as to 
the object of Martin Gurwood’s secret ex- 
pedition. That it was of importance she 
was certain, or he would not otherwise have 
refused with so much decision his mother’s 
request that he should devote the day to 
the inspection of documents in Mr. Jeffrey’s } 
company. That it had to do with the 
mystery of Calverley and Claxton, and } 
consequently with the greater, and, to her, 
far more interesting mystery of Tom Duar- 
ham’s disappearance, she fully believed. 
As yet she had been able to elucidate no- 
thing concerning the paper which she had 
discovered in the wooden box underneath 
Mr. Calverley’s desk, the memorandum of } 
the transfer of the two thousand pounds 
“to be given to T. D. at the request of A. 
C.” Perhaps the very business on which 
she was engaged might give her some clue | 
to it—might reveal the identity of this } 
Claxton which Mr. Calverley had so pertina- { 
ciously concealed from her. Once brought 
face to face with him, she could readily 
trust to her own wit and tact to extract 
from him the information she required, or, | 
at all events, to learn something that would } 
be of service to her in accomplishing her | 
self-imposed task. 
What can there be for Martin Gurwood 
to search after in this queer, out-of-the- } 
world village, amongst these old-fashioned 
cottages, standing back in gardens, where 
the size of the trees, the hedges, and the 
evergreens shows the length of time they 
have been growing? This man Claxton ] 
cannot live “here in this place, so remote | 
from the bustle of life, so inaccessible to | 
ordinary traffic. This is a spot to which } 
one might retire for rest and repose after a } 
long career of business. What has brought 
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Martin Gurwood to sueh a place? Whom | sity for plenty of air, and had persuaded 


can he be seeking here ? 

As these thoughts passed through Pau- 
line’s mind, the object of her pursuit turned 
from the high read and passed out of 
her sight. She noted the spot where he 
had disappeared, and when she reached it 
was just in time to see him leaning over 
the half-gate, and contemplating the gar- 
den stretched out before him. Pauline 
paused at the end of the road until she saw 
him open the gate and enter the garden; 
then she slowly sauntered on. 

When Pauline reached the gate Martin 
Gurwood had disappeared. The gate, 
slammed to by the spring attached to it, 
was still vibrating on its hinges, his re- 
treating footsteps on the gravel path were 
still faintly audible, but the man himself 
was not to be seen. So far, then, she had 
succeeded. She had tracked him to the 
house which he had come to visit; now 
she must ascertain what was his business 
there. 

How to set about this perplexed her 
sorely. <A score of different notions rushed 
into her mind. It would be easy to ascer- 


tain the name and character of the occu- 


| pant of the house from any of the trades- 
' people in the village, but on looking round 
| Pauline found that there were no shops 
within sight, and she was fearful that dur- 
ing the time occupied by her absence 
| Martin Gurwood might leave the place. 
Should she open the gate, boldly march up 
the carriage-drive, and ask for the master 
| of the house, trusting to herself to find 
| some pretext for disturbing him when he 
That would lay her open to the 
| chance of Martin Gurwood’s seeing her 
- before she had been able to gain any infor- 
' mation, and either postponing the business 
which had brought him there, or deceiving 
She must think it all 
over more carefully before she acted, and 
meanwhile she would walk round and sur- 
vey the premises. 

The cottage stood, as has been stated, in 
the midst of a very large old-fashioned gar- 
den. On the left of this garden was a nar- 
row path, bounded on one side by the gar- 
den itself, on the other by a huge hedge 
belonging to Doctor Broadbent, and en- 
couraged by him in its wildest luxuriance, 
to screen his premises from the observation 
of such of the villagers as used the path for 
the short cut from the village to the Lon- 
don road. The hedge had at one time been 
equally luxuriant on the Rose Cottage side, 
but Alice had strong notions of the neces- 





John to have it trimmed to a moderate 
height. “ What on earth do we want with 
that great green screen, keeping off every 
breath of air,” she said: “and as for what 
Mr. Broadbent says about privaey, that is 
all nonsense. Not ten people in the day 
go down the lane, and none of them ever 
think of looking into our garden. If they 
did, they would be perfectly welcome; 
would they not, John? Iam sure there is 
nothing here that we wish to coneeal ; is 
there, dear?” And John acquiescing, as 
he did in everything she proposed, the 
hedge was trimmed accordingly. So that 
Pauline, walking down this path, found that 
as soon as she had proceeded a certain dis- 
tance she had an uninterrupted view of the 
back of the house, and of a large portion of 
the garden. 

She knew nothing of horticulvure, and 
had never given any attention to gardens, 
they had not come into her line of life, but 
she was always observant, and she noticed 
the trim and orderly manner in which this 
place was kept, and thought that it re- 
flected great credit on the gardener, whom 
she saw in the distance wheeling away a 
great load of dead leaves, which he had 
collected into a heap and pressed into his 
barrow. She was about to call the man to 
her, and compliment him on the state of 
his garden, at the same time taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of asking a few 
questions about his employer, when a little 
girl, with long fair hair streaming down 
her back, ran out of the shrubbery, in chase 
of an india-rubber ball which bounded be- 
fore her. 

Pauline drew back for an instant, but 
the child did not notice her, so engrossed 
was she by her game. In a few minutes, 
however, the ball bounded over the hedge, 
and fell at Paulinc’s feet. 

The child looked round for aid, which 
was generally available in the person of the 
gardener, but the gardener had wheeled 
his barrow out of sight by this time, and 
all that the child could do, therefore, was 
to put her finger to her lip, and burst into 
tears. 

“Don’t ery, my child,” said Pauline, 
softly, speaking to her. 

The child looked up, but on catching 
sight of Pauline hid her face in her hands, 
and cried more copiously than before. 

* Don’t ery, my child,’ " repeated Pauline. 
* Don’t be afraid. See, here is your ball,” 
holding it up. “Shall T throw it to you.’ 

™ Ess,” said the child, looking up Soviy 
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through her fingers, “frow it down at| Ah, how Pauline’s heart bounded, and how 
wonst, pease.” : the colour flushed into her swarthy cheeks, 

Pauline complied. The ball fell at the} at hearing those words! She had been 
child’s feet, and rolled a little distance be- | right, then; the instinct that so seldom 
hind her, but she took no notice of it; she | deserted her had served her truly in this 
was fully occupied in examining her newly | instance. She had felt all along that the 
found friend. secret business on which Martin Gurwood 

Out of her great blue eyes the child | had been engaged had some reference to 
stared in silence for some moments, then | her affairs, and now she had proved it! 
coming closer to the hedge she said, still; | What were the relations between Martin 
staring earnestly, “ Are you a Hinjin?” | Gurwood and Mrs. Claxton? Pshaw! Had 

Pauline was completely puzzled. her steady business-like brain taken to 

“* A what, child ?” she asked. weaving romances? What more likely 

“ A Hinjin,” repeated the child. “Do/| than that Mrs. Calverley’s son should 
you tum from Hinjia ?” come out to seek an interview on business 

“ Gr—r—rand Dieu,” cried Pauline, | matters with the wife of her dead husband’s 
surprised into one of the exclamations of | partner. Stay though—with the partner, 
her old life. “No, child, what makes you | yes; but the child had said that Mr. Clax- 
think that ?” _ton was away travelling on business. 

“Tos you have dota brack face, and you | Pauline knew of her own knowledge that 
speak so funny,” said the child. Mrs. Calverley had never seen Mr. Claxton, 

Pauline smiled. “A black face,” she | much less his wife, and recognised at once 
said to herself. “Iam swarthy enough, I | that had business been the object of the 
know, but if this child thinks me black, | interview, it was Mr. Jeffreys who would 
she must needs have lived with very fair | have been despatched to seek an interview 
people. She seems sufliciently intelligent, | with the partner, and not Mr. Gurwood to 
and may probably be able to give me some | see the wife. The mystery still remained 
information. What is your name, my | in fullest force, and had yet to be eluci- 
dear ?”’ she said to the child. | dated by her! 

** Bell,” said the child, promptly. | Of what more use could the child be to 

“Bell,” repeated Pauline; “what a pretty | her? The child, who, seeing her newly 
name—blonde et belle. What is your other | found friend immersed in her own thoughts, 
name, my dear ?” | had again turned to her ball. There might 

The child thought for a moment, and | be still some more information to be ob- 
then said, gravely, “ Lickle Bell.” | tained, and Pauline would try and gain it. 

“Oh, but you must have some other| “And so your papa is not at home ?” she 
name besides that,” said Pauline. ‘“ What | commenced. 
is your other name ?”’ “Tavelling on ’ail’oad,” said the child, 

“No more,” said the child, shaking her | making the ball bound again. 
head. “ And your mamma is all alone ?” 

“Yes, but your nom de famille—your | “Notallalone now, gemply tum. Mamma 
family name. You have that ?” | thought it was papa, and me got off ’crip- 

“ No, no, no,” said the child, emphasising | ture ‘istory. Me saw it was strange gemply, 
each word with a shake of her head. | and run off wif my ball.” 

“ But your papa “ | “A strange gentleman, eh!” said Pan- 

“ He’s dorn away tavelling on ’ail’oad.” ‘line. “Did you never see him before ?” 

“Gone travelling on the railroad, has “ Me never saw him before; me wish he 
he? Has your mamma gone with him ?” | would always tum at lesson time.” 

“ No, me mamma’s at home—been teach- | “And how long has your papa been 
ing me my ’cripture ‘istory.” | away from home ?”’ 

“What a kind, good mamma,” said; “‘T'wo, free weeks, two, free months. 
Pauline, with curling lip. ‘“ And what is | Me frow my ball to you, and you frow me 
your mamma’s name, dear ?” back again.” 

“Misse C’axton, "Ose Tottage,’Endon,| As she spoke the ball came bounding 
Mid’sex,” said the child, all in a breath, | across the hedge. Pauline took it up and 
the sentence being evidently the result of | threw it back to the child. 
much practice. “Do you know Mr. Calverley, dear ?” 

Mrs. Claxton, the wife of the man at| she asked, as Bell stood with the ball in 
whose request Mr. Calverley had given the | her hand, ready to launch it at her agaiv. 
two thousand pounds to Tom Durham! “ Misse Calvc rley,” repeated the child, 
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“me not know him; me know Doctor Broad- 
bent, what brings nassie powders in his 
cket.” 

“ You don’t know Mr. Calverley ?” 

*‘ No, me not know Misse Calverley. Me 
go and get George to play at ball,” she 
added, after a moment’s pause, finding that 
| there was no more amusement to be had 
| from her newly found friend, and running 
away after the gardener. 

Pauline watched the child disappear in 
the shrubbery, then folding her arms across 
her breast, fell into her old habit of walk- 
ing to and fro to think out the emotions 
under which she was labouring. 

Perhaps she had deceived herself after 
all, perhaps her fertile brain had been con- 
juring up and given life and name to a set 
} of phantoms. There was no evidence to 
connect this Mrs. Claxton with the pale- 
faced woman whom she had seen at South- 
| ampton, who might have been a mere 
} emissary of Tom’s, employed by him to get 
} the money and bring it to him there. It 


seemed impossible that the wife of such a 
man as Mr. Claxton, who was on all sides 
represented to be a partner in the house 
of Calverley and Company, could descend 


to such a position, it seemed impossible 
that———- She stopped in her walk motion- 
less and transfixed. 

She had been looking at the house, and 
at one of the lower windows, a large 
French window opening on to the grounds, 
she suddenly saw the figure of a wo- 
man. She recognised it in an instant; 
recognised it as the pale-faced woman 
whom she had seen walking to and fro 
on the railway platform at Southampton 
with Tom Durham, and of whom he had 


taken such an affectionate farewell, pale- 


faced still, and tearful, with bent head, and 
wringing hands. She stands for a moment 
alone, the next instant she is joined by 
Martin Gurwood, who seems by his actions 
to be exhorting her to confidence and 
courage. It is, of course, by their actions 
alone that Pauline can judge what they 
are doing, but her southern nature leads 
her to translate their pantomime, feeble 
though it may be, more readily than could 
any one less accustomed to gesture and 
action. See her bent head, her shrinking 
figure, her hands outspread before her. 
Then notice his look turned upward, the 
growing uprightness of his stately figure, 
his elevated hand. Evidentiy she 1s giving 
way under the weight of some distress, 
while he is consoling her, and, as Pauline 
} judges from his actions, pointing out to 





her the course of duty. The reverend’s 
consolation. has but little effect, Pauline 
thinks, as the pale-faced woman, giving 
way to her grief, sinks upon the ground, 
and lays prostrate at her companion’s 
feet. 

Now to see what is the exact state of 
the relations between them, now to see 
whether the secret which from the first 
she has believed Martin Gurwood to be 
concealing in his breast has reference to a 
woman; whether this misogynist, as his 
friends think him, and as he strives to 
prove himself, is but as other men are, frail 
and feeble, liable to be diverted from his 
path of duty, and to be turned hither and 
thither by a woman’s influence. 

By Martin’s actions the reply is patent to 
her at once. Had he been this woman’s 
lover, had he been striving to become her 
lover, he would have cast himself down on 
his knees beside her, and striven to have 
raised her, bidding her repose herself and 
her grief on him. As it was, he stood 
there looking at her, as Pauline could dis- 
tinguish, with eyes full of sorrowful regard, 
with head bent, and hands that involun- 
tarily sought to raise her, and were then 
restrained and folded across his breast. 
No further action, no movement of his lips 
so far as she could see. “ It isin his capacity 
as priest,” she said to herself, “‘ that he is 
here; there is no question of his being this 
woman’s lover; evidently she is suffering 
from some great trouble, and he has come 
to announce it to her. They are not as 
our priests, these Protestants, and he is an 
Englishman besides. He has told his story 
in their usual cold, matter-of-fact, unimpas- 
sioned way, and awaits now quietly until 
she shall arise from the swoon into which 
the receipt of the intelligence has thrown 
her. So far I have been wrong. That he 
had a secret, I still believe; but that it is 
not in the least connected with this woman, 
Iamsure. What it may be I have still to 
learn, and I will learn it, that it may give 
me power over him, and, through him, over 
his mother, whom I intend to minister to 
my comforts, and to be my principal source 
of support for years to come. ‘This pale- 
faced woman, too!” She had thought that 
she had brought down both the birds with 
one stone; now each mystery was still a 
sealed book to her. 

How was she to get atthem? It would 
have been useless to inquire of the trades- 
people in the village now, who would simply 
tell her what she knew already, the name 
of the occupant of Rose Cottage, of his 
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station in life, of his position as Mr. 
Calverley’s partner. Of all this she was 
already aware. From whom was she to 
learn more? From Martin Gurwood him- 
self, and no one else. She must brave it 
out with him; she must bring to that in- 
terview, which must take place at once, all 
her courage and all her knowledge of the 
world, the one to bear her up in confront- 
ing the rage which he would undoubtedly 
feel at finding he had been followed, the 
other in enabling her to see through any 
deception which he might try to practise 
upon her. 

See! theymove. The pale-faced woman 
rises from the floor. Ah, with what dig- 
nity, Pauline acknowledges to herself, keep- 
ing her eyes straight upon the window. 
She stands upright now before her com- 
panion, and is evidently speaking with 
simple, unexaggerated action. He is striv- 
ing to refute what she is saying, if he can 
be judged by the bending of his shoulders, 
by the moving of his hand. He fails, 
though; Pauline sees that. Then he bows 
in taking his leave, and disappears. 

What she has to do must be done at 
once. She is to meet and confront him, 
and brazen it out before him. She had 
noticed that the cab in which he had come, 
after setting him down, had rolled off in the 
direction of the village. To get to the vil- 
lage he must pass the end of the path in 
which she then stood. If she could get 
there before him she would be in time. In 
another instant she had gathered her skirt 
around her and set off into a swift and 
steady run. She reached the end of the 
path as Martin Gurwood emerged through 
the garden gate, and remained still, await- 
ing his approach. 

He came on steadily, his eyes fixed upon 
the ground, until he was within a short 
distance of her. Then he looked up, and 
wavered in his walk for an instant, seeing 
her planted directly in his path. For an 
instant ; the next he continued his advance 
—continued it even when she threw back 
her veil, and when, as she saw by a quick 
upward glance at him, he recognised her 
features. 

It was best, she thought, that she should 
speak first. 

*“* Good morning, Mr. Gurwood,” she said, 
in a light and pleasant tone. “You are 

surprised to see me here ?’ 

His face was stern and rigid, as he re- 
plied: ‘“ Had it been any one else, I might 
have been surprised; in Madame Du 
Tertre such conduct appears to me per- 





fectly natural, and what I always imagined 
her perfectly capable of being guilty of.” 

“Such conduct! guilty of!” she re- 
peated. “This is harsh language, Mon- 
sieur Martin. Of what conduct pray 
have I been guilty ?” 

“ Of following me, and spying upon my 
actions, madame; of that there can be 
little doubt !”’ 

“ And yet at that you are not surprised,” 
she said, with a langh. ‘“‘ You had so low 
an opinion of me, that you take ‘such con- 
duct ’ as a matter of course. Well, Iam 
not disposed to deny it. I have followed 


you, and I have, as you call it, spied upon 
It is for you to explain 


your actions. 
them !” 

“To explain them!” cried Martin Gur- 
wood, with a burst of indignation; “ to 
whom, pray? To my conscience, I can 
explain them readily enough; to those who 
have any claim upon me to ask for an ex- 
planation, I can give it. But to you, in 
what capacity am I to explain it ?” 

“In my capacity as Mrs. Calverley’s 
friend and agent,” said Pauline, making a 
bold stroke. “Iam here in her interests ; 
it is by her that I am authorised to do 
what I have done.” 

The shot had told; she saw its effect at 
once in his blanched cheek, and his hesita- 
ting manner. 

“You have come here as my mother’s 
agent ?”’ he asked. 

“T have,” she replied, 
straight in the face. 

“'Then,” he said, after a moment’s pause, 
“if you are really and truly her friend, | 
must ask you in her interests to conceal 
from her all you have seen, to tell her a 
story in no way bearing upon the truth, 
to divert her thoughts and suspicions—for 
she must needs suspect, if she has employed 
you, as you say, to watch me in what | do— 
into some totally different channel.” 

Pauline smiled grimly. “ I thought so,” 
she exclaimed. ‘“ It will not suit the 
Reverend Martin Gurwood, rigid moralist, 
the most holy of men, to have it known, 
even by his mother, that he has been to 
visit a pretty woman, and that his conver- 
sation with her has been of such effect that 
she has cast herself at his feet during her 
husband’s absence, and that he has been 
enabled to give her consolation in her deep- 
est sorrow.” 

“Tf your taunt fell upon me, and upon me 
alone,” said Martin, drawing himself up, 
and looking straight at her, “it would be 
harmless enough, but I have others to 
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think of, and others to shield. If you 
knew who the lady is of whom you are 
speaking in this thoughtless manner, you 
would , 

“T know well enough,” said Pauline, 
with a sneer, “ this woman—this friend of 
yours, is the wife of Mr. Claxton, the 
partner of your mother’s husband, whom 
you have just buried.” 

“You think so,” cried Martin. ‘ She 
thinks so herself, but it is for me to unde- 
ceive you, though I have kept the truth 
from her. This woman is one whom Mr. 
Calverley most basely deceived! Under a 
false name, the name which you have 
mentioned, he wooed and won her, and 
she at this moment believes herself to be 
his widow !” 





WHAT WE WEAR. 


CiLornes, dwellings, and cooked food, 
take equal rank as necessaries of the human 
race. There are, no doubt, members of the 
great family whose requirements are met 
by a minimum of all three, but even the 
Root Digger and the Andaman Islander 
have some representative of house, kitchen, 
and wardrobe. It is on the last of these 
that mankind have exercised their inven- 
tive powers the most freely. For one style 
in architecture there have been a dozen 
in dress. A new dish is a rarity, but new 
fashions sprout up with the spontaneous 
rapidity of so many mushrooms. An 
exhibition which should comprise every 
vagary of tailor and milliner, from the 
dawn of history to this present year of 
grace, would be great indeed. 

The skins of beasts, mentioned in Genc- 
sis as the raiment of our first parents, take 
precedence of all the materials for wearing 
apparel, They furnished the winter garb 
of the woad-stained Britons. They sup- 
plied a covering for sundry of the wild 
tribes that followed the polyglot host of 
Xerxes in its expedition against Hellas. 
Hercules deigned to don the lion’s skin, 
and Bacchus that of the leopard. The 
spear-throwing heroes of Homer, in leaguer 
against white-walled Troy, lay down to 
rest, wrapped in shaggy capotes of goat- 
skin, such as their robber descendants, the 
Klephts of the mountains, still affect. The 
brown bearskin was bed and mantle in 
one to the Norseman, and that of the 
white bear was held too precious, by early 
converts from paganism, to be used for 
meaner purposes than the covering of some 
high altar. The skin of the seal is the 











only available resource to protect the 
Greenlander from deadly cold, as the 
reindeer gives clothing, food, and means of 
locomotion to the Laplander. The opossum 
rug of the Australian black, the kaross of 
the Kaffer, the sheepskin of the barbarous 
hordes who once ranged over at least two- 
thirds of the vast empire of Russia, were 
in a manner prescribed to them by the 
circumstances of their condition. Turkish 
family tradition represents Othman as wear- 
ing a wolfskin, and the bleached buffalo 
robes of the North American Indians, soft, 
white, and stamped in variegated patterns, 
as well as their deerskin vests, gay with 
tinted embroidery, with beads and shells, 
with stained quills and coloured sinew- 
threads, show kow much can be done by 
taste and skill to beautify the humblest 
materials. 

Old Europe, the Europe of Gaul and 
Greek, of Etrurian and Iberian, was clothed 
in linen and in wool, the latter predominat- 
ing. Western Asia wore much wool, and 
a little linen. China added to wool and 
cotton her exclusive treasure of silk. 
Egypt had flax and cotton to supplement 
the fleeces of Goshen. The Roman gown, 
the old-fashioned virile toga, was, like the 
belted plaid which Campbells and Gordons 
wore before the invention of the modern 
philabeg, adapted either for peace or war. 
The Quirites literally girded themselves up 
for battle or broil, and it was only in quiet 
times that sweeping garments were to be 
seen. The kilted Greeks entertained a 
peculiar antipathy to the loose robes and 
wide Oriental trousers of their Persian foes. 
Such articles of attire were, in Athenian 
eyes, the very badge and symbol of Medish 
tyranny, and the comic dramatists spoke of 
them as English satirists of the later Stuart 
reigns alluded to the wooden shoe that 
typified French influence. Ata much sub- 
sequent date the bracce of the conquered 
Gauls, odious and absurd in Roman esti- 
mation, came to be regarded as the dis- 
tinguishing mark of a barbarian. 

From mutilated statuary, from frescoed 
paintings, marvellously preserved beneath 
the ashes of Pompeii and the lava of 
Herculaneum, we can eke out the verbal 
descriptions which have come down to us 
from the writers of antiquity, and form a 
fair idea of how the women of classic times 
were wont to dress. The flowing drapery 
which they wore was certainly graceful, 
but scarcely convenient, while the ap- 
parent unstudied arrangements of those 
folds cost much toil, and many a sharp re- 
proof to the slaves who acted as tiring- 
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women to the ladies of Argos or of Aquileia. 
We find at this day garments not very 
dissimilar in universal use, not merely in 
India, south of the Nerbudda, where Mo- 
hammedan modes have never made way 
with the non-Moslem population, but also 
in Burmah and Siam. Various monastic 
orders, Capuchins and Carmelites above all, 
have kept, as the habit of their obedience, 
a tolerably accurate copy of the costume 
worn by the poorer subjects of the Eastern 
Empire during the three or four first 
centuries of the Christian era. The brown 
serge cloak, the cowl to shade the head 
and face from the fierce sun, the rough 
but serviceable girdle of plain rope, and 
even the hair shirt which we identify with 
the asceticism of the anchorite, were borne 
by many not as yet weaned from the old 
faith of once imperial idolatry. The poor 
man of Syria, of Egypt, and of Lesser 
Asia, was indeed somewhat, in his hardy 
and abstemious method of life, given to 
mortify the flesh. Gaulish and Umbrian 
monks, on the introduction of the austere 
Eastern discipline, regarded as dire penance 
and unendurable privation the meagre dict 
and coarse apparel of their more stoical 
brethren near the Nile. 

Romans of rank, if they had one darling 
weakness, manifested it in their passion 
for purple. It was not merely because the 
dye of the Tyrian shell-fish contrasted well 
with the prevalent whiteness of classic 
garments, but because the purple hue was 
sacred to Cwsar, and a reflected glory of 
imperial dignity clung about those whose 
high station gave them the privilege of 
bordering their gowns witha stripe, more or 
less narrow, of the courtly colour. Never 
did the envied scrap of red ribbon that 
decorates a Frenchman’s button-hole oc- 
casion such proud delight, such angry 
heart-burnings, such eager longings, as did 
the concession to wear purple among the 
masters of the world. Even the pearls of 
the Orient, brought by Alexandrian keels to 
the harbours of Neapolis and Ostia, hardly 
fetched a higher price, weight for weight, 
than the precious pigment for which the 
fishermen were ever seeking among the 
lone rocks where once had stood the Venice 
of Syria. Alaric’s greedy demand, the ran- 
som of besieged Rome, coupled “all the 
purple,” with gold, silver, and slaves ; for 
nothing, as the wily Goth well knew, sold 
better at every mart, from Gades to the 
Persian frontier. Sumptuary laws limited 
its use within such strait limits that had 
there not been the usual discrepancy be- 
tween theory and practice, a very few 





netfuls of the valuable molluse would have 
supplied emperor, consuls, and senators, 
with the little they required for their own 
adornment. But an indictment, then as 
now, could not lic against a nation, and the 
knights and notables of the provinces vied 
with the aristocracy of Old Rome and New 
in staining hem and fringe, scarf and 
buskin, with the coveted tint. Yet the im- 
perial purple was but a dusky dye, often 
ignominiously likened to bull’s blood, and 
the whole of the colours employed by the 
ancients in staining textile fabrics were in- 
ferior in brilliancy and beauty to those 
with which we are now familiar. 

The rise of the Norman power in Europe, 
with all its adjuncts of chivalry and thirst 
for plunder, its love of display and its 
desire of domination, was marked by the 
first introduction of what may be called 
caprice in wearing apparel. Up to that 
time dress had been traditionary, as it still 
remains throughout the East, and changes 
few and far between. But now there 
suddenly appeared in the front rank a race 
newly civilised, and uniting the valour and 
cunning of their pirate grandfathers with 
that aptitude for learning which had caused 
them to outstrip their Frankish school- 
masters. Nothing came amiss to this 
subtle and whimsical people, who first won 
wealth by hard blows and hard bargains, 
and then spent it lavishly on castle and 
cathedral, banquet and procession, tourna- 
ments and tailors. The short coats and long 
cloaks of the conquered at Hastings were 
unquestionably more reasonable attire than 
were the long coats and short cloaks of the 
conquerors; but very soon the Normans set 
the fashion, not merely to England, but to 
all the western portion of the Continent. 
Their fashions, constantly varying, ex- 
hibited considerable power of invention, 
combined with an utter disregard of cost 
or convenience, and the ball of change, 
once set rolling, was not easily again set at 
rest. 

Fashion, as befitted so wayward a so- 
vereign, seldom deigned to hold her court 
for more than one or two generations in 
the same capital. It is diflicult now to 
realise the fact that Rouen was once the 
arbitress of taste; that the eyes of forcigners 
were ever riveted on London, splendid in the 
flaunting finery worn under her Angevin 
kings; that Ypres, Bruges, and Ghent 
were mistresses of the situation, and that 
Paris copied Mantua, and Milan dictated 
laws of dress, before her sceptre of elegance 
bowed to that of Madrid. A curious re- 
vulsion of feeling must have taken place 
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since the gorgeous pageants of the Middle 
Ages, with all their revelling and hunger, 
all their magnificence and squalor, their 
sentimental charity and indifference to 
suffering, passed off the stage. For in all 
the short-lived splendours of which the old 
chroniclers tell so much, women had but 
little part, whether as the wearers or the 
makers. The first milliners were bearded 
men. It was a tailor, not a mantua-maker 
in the modern sense of the word, who 
brought home Katharine’s new gown to 
the house of Petruchio. Nor did the com- 
paratively simple and becoming attire of 
the ladies of feudal times change by 
any means so often from the decorous 
grace of its original type as that of their 
more fickle lords. There is less diffe- 
rence, sartorially speaking, between Queen 
Eleanor and Margaret of Anjou, between 
Berengaria and Isabel of France, than 
between the men of their respective times. 
They never made themselves sublimely 
ridiculous, as masculine vanity so con- 
stantly urged the fops of the period to do. 
Until we reach the bristling ruffs and 
steeple-hats of Elizabeth’s reign, there is 
nothing—unless it be the fantastic contrast 
of colours brought in by Henry the Sixth’s 
imperious consort—to provoke a smile, 
from the days of the Confessor to those of 
the Defender of the Faith. 

But the men of those centuries were 
arrayed as superbly as so many bright- 
winged butterflies, flashing with rainbow 
tints and powdered with gold. In every 
household of any pretension to rank, even 
in those of the poorer gentry who groaned 
over the fashioner’s charges and haggled 
smartly with the chapman who sold the 
wares, a large slice of the family income 
was devoted to clothing its head. Squire 
Claypole, worthy man, might usually wear 
hodden grey not better than that of his few 
tenants, and ride in untanned boots about 
the swampy fields of his small estate; but 
it was thought incumbent on him, half a 
dozen times a year or so, to come forth 
like a strutting peacock, glorious in brave 
apparel. Perhaps my lords the king’s 
justices were at the assize town, with 
trumpeters and javelin-men, and all the 
legal rout, serjeants in silk and stuff, 
clerks, bag-boys, attorneys, scriveners, 
assessors, riding with sword and dagger, 
and steel jazerans under their black 
cassocks, because of rebel and robber. 
Possibly the legate of his holiness had 
journeyed down to exhibit his violet coat 
and purple dalmaticum in our bishop’s 
court plenary and throne in the cathedral. 





It might even be the king’s grace who was 
condescending, with his retinue of three 
hundred men and proportionate mules and 
palfreys, to eat the mitred abbot of 
Slochester out of house and home. At 
such a moment, when the gentlemen of 
the shires were mustering to do honour to 
the county’s great guest, could the head 
of the Claypoles be absent, and did he not 
owe it to the name he bore to ruffle it with 
the best ? 

It must have been a grand spectacle, 
that Claypole toilet, at which wife and 
sister, son and daughter, lent all the aid 
they could, hovering about the chamber 
where the Claypole regnant was getting 
ready to confront at least reflected royalty. 
With what tender reverence did they lift 
from the oaken chest, where it lay in laven- 
der, his worship’s doublet—that doublet of 
Florence satin, quilted with silk, stiff with 
embroidery, and sown with seed-pearl, 
which represented a mortgage on nine corn 
ricks and the swine of Brackley Fen. 
Those slashed sleeves, cunningly pinked 
with cloth of silver, had been the innocent 
causes of thin ale and stinted beef, last 
winter, at the Hall, and the broad gold 
laces on those hose, the amber leather of 
the Cordovan boots, had swallowed up the 
profit of all the yarn so painfully spun 
by the mistress and her maidens, this 
twelvemonth past. Even that Moloch of a 
hat, which all the establishment fall down 
before and do homage to, with its jewelled 
clasp and nodding feather—white as snow, 
and said to pertain to a monstrous bird 
called the estridge or ostrich, hunted by 
the Mahound worshippers of Paynim Afric 
—has cost the price of a load of as good 
barley as ever malster bought. But what 
matters that, while the blue-coated serving- 
men are saddling their horses and burnish- 
ing broadsword, badge, and buckler, to ride 
behind their master as gallantly as becomes 
the attendants of a Claypole ? 

Not merely vanity and ostentation, but 
the gregarious instinct which we share with 
sheep, pushed medieval mankind into a 
practical compliance with fashions which 
were directly injurious to health. The 
warm clothing, and in particular the 
weighty hoods worn in Edward the Third’s 
reign, were excellent allies to the deadly 
epidemics of the time, and may even have 
whetted the scythe of that Black Death 
that mowed among our forefathers as 
among thick grass, and that swept away 
half the population of Europe. The extra- 
vagant tightness of the French hose and 
doublet worn under Louis the Eleventh— 
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and of which Charles the Bold’s towering 
effigy, as he stands in stone, larger than in 
life, beside the famous chimney-piece of the 
Bruges town-hall, is the best example— 
was succeeded by the ludicrous bulk of the 
bombasted garments of Francis of France 
and bluff Harry of England. Trunk hose 
and Flanders coats, stuffed out with hair 
and wool, with bran or straw, according to 
the liberality of the customer, was what 
tailordom had then to offer to a discerning 
public; and soon afterwards the stiff Eliza- 
bethan ruff, excruciatingly starched, and 
with its bristling points as sharp as the 
spiked leaves of a holly-hedge, began to 
encase the much-enduring necks of both 
sexes. Then to the brocaded doublets and 
short hose of the originals of the Vandyke 
portraits there succeeded the lace falls, the 
knee - buckles, flapped coats, fathomless 
waistcoats, and majestic periwigs of that 
Augustan age of which the Cesar held his 
revels at Whitehall, and spent in a month 
of easy-going, careless, almost joyless pro- 
digality, the yearly income which England 
and the French King subscribed for Charles 
the Second. 

Down to the time of the battle of Pavia, 
or thereabout, Spanish influence in dress 
had been unfelt beyond the Pyrenees. In 


truth, the Christians of Spain, engaged 
for centuries in their long grapple with the 
Moors, were of no more account to other 
natious than if their country had been on 


the south of the Mediterranean. Politi- 
cally speaking, Spain was in Africa, not 
in Europe. She had more to do with 
armaments at Fez, with a revolution in 
Tafilet, the rise of caliphates and the 
incursion of Amazirghs, than with what 
happened in France and Flanders. She 
could send few lances to the Crusades ; the 
infidels were at her threshold, and every 
nerve had to be strained to keep the 
crescent from bearing down the cross. At 
last the Moor grew feeble, and Spain, mis- 
tress of the Netherlands and of half Italy, 
with her fires ablaze for Jew and Moslem, 
with her sternly disciplined infantry, and 
tall war-ships horrent with cannon, the 
silver of a subject continent gorging her 
exchequer, assumed a very high place in 
the scale of nations. It so happened that 
the Spaniards— probably through their 
aversion for the favourite Moorish white— 
had a pecniiar liking for black garments, 
and that this fancy was strongest among 
the aristocracy. Sancho Panza speaks of 
some richly-dressed person as being in 
“gold and jewels, like a foreign count,” 
and, indeed, the hidalgoes of Castile were 





prone to leave gay hues to the alien, and to 
wear few ornaments beyond a weighty gold 
chain, or collar of pearls. The Puritans, 
then in every land, becoming formidable, 
had for widely different reasons an ab- 
horrence of glittering colours and gew- 
gaws, and the don and the precisian be- 
tween them brought in that custom of 
wearing sober black, which has gained 
ground evcr since, until in the United 
States it almost rises to the dignity of a 
national uniform. 

All this time the mass of the people of 
all countries had been sufficiently ill-clad, 
that their poor attire should make a dusky 
background, against which the rainbow 
radiance of their lords and masters glit- 
tered with artistic effect of light and 
shadow. England and Flanders had, as 
a rule, a better-dressed population than 
France or Germany. For in the former 
countries the bulk of the people were free, 
whereas, elsewhere, the bonds of serfage 
continued to shackle the limbs of the cul- 
tivator until the close of the eighteenth 
century. But frieze cloth, leather, and 
coarse linen, must have seemed all the 
uglier and plainer for the glaring contrast 
with velvet pile and cloth of gold. Under- 
clothing was scarce, and of indifferent qua- 
lity. Gentlemen could afford fine holland, 
and my lord the earl the delicate web from 
Cambray looms, but the poor man’s linen 
was of rough mixture, and too commonly 
dispensed with altogether. Calico shirts, 
when the material was first introduced by 
the Merchants Adventurers of India, pro- 
duced the same effect on the English 
drapers and pullers and wool-combers that 
a red rag is supposed to do on the temper 
of a bull. They cried out to the legisla- 
ture to forbid the gentry from “ flaunting” 
in a cotton garment made by turbaned un- 
believers at Calicut, while English fleeces 
and English flax awaited purchasers. As 
it was, an Act of Parliament commanded 
that the dead should sleep their last sleep 
in woollen wrappers, and there was pre- 
cedent enough for coercing public taste 
into paths approved of by the collective 
wisdom of Lords and Commons. 

Parliament had been busy, from the first, 
in assigning te every man and woman in 
the realm the raiment that befitted his or 
her rank and fortune. Miniver and silk 
and fine cloth for one, catskin and lamb- 
skin and plain stuff for another, and for 
none below the condition of an earl or 
countess, the rare and more expensive furs, 
the tissues of silver and gold, the embroi- 
deries, the satins, from over seas. But it 
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would have taken Argus himself to have 
informed against the breakers of the sump- 
tuary laws, and Briareus, as beadle or 
constable, to collect the fines. The statutes 
were so systematically disregarded, as to be 
dead letters from the beginning, vet they 
were published. Even Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
historical suits, heavy with pearls, and worth 
several thousands of pounds, were worn, 
probably to the admiration of the queen’s 
highness, of whose court he was an orna- 
ment, but in defiance of law. Presently the 
Themis of Albion grew wiser, and ceased 
to prohibit in principle what she had never 
restrained in practice. The hoop of Queen 
Anne’s reign, like the crinoline of the Second 
Empire, although an exotic, found, per- 
haps, its truest devotees among the ladies 
of England. The reason of this wide- 
spread adoption probably was, that, in our 
country, what is called a national costume 
had died out among the million, far more 
rapidly than was the case elsewhere. It 
was not merely the wealth of London which 
caused William of Orange to declare that 
when he made his triumphal entry, he be- 
held more well-dressed people than he had 
ever before seen. Nowhere else.could have 
been collected such a multitude of persons 
who, according to their means, attired 
themselves after the fashion of their supe- 
riors in station. In Paris or Amsterdam, 
the white coifs or kerchiefed heads of the 
peasant- women, the blouses or serge 
jerkins of the labouring men, would have 
badged and ticketed the immense majority 
of the gazers. It would have been easy to 
discriminate between the brown cloth and 
black velvet of the tiers état, and the 
peach-blossom and sky-blue, the red, the 
purple, the gold and silver, of the classes 
privileged to wear their swords, and 
dangle their clouded canes in courtly ante- 
rooms. But a London crowd, so early as 
the end of the seventeenth century, was 
exceptional. Those who could pay for fine 
clothes, were at liberty to wear them. Joe 
Thrum, citizen and _ hosier-expectant, at 
the sign of the Golden Lamb, wore on 
work-days a flat cap, or slouched hat, grey 
stockings, and a sad-coloured suit of Wilt- 
shire woollen. But Joe was his father’s 
heir and junior partner, and his broad- 
pieces were as welcome as those of the wild 
young Scourers west of Temple Bar to 
that judicious man, Soloman Shears, mer- 
chant-tailor, of the Strand. On high days 
and holidays, Master Thrum could come 
forth in a plum-coloured coat, with gold 
on every seam, in Flanders cravat and 
ruffles, his long waistcoat covered with 





blush-roses in floss silk, his periwig curled 
like that of my late lord, His Grace of Mon- 
mouth, and perfect in every particular, 
from the amber snuff-box to the diamond 
shoe-buckles, sword, fan, fringed gloves, 
clocked stockings, and all. A few old- 
fashioned civic heads might be shaken in 
pitying disapproval of the young mercer’s 
dandyism, but that was all. There were 
in London no swaggering noble guards, 
no vapouring mousquetaires, no gaunt 
cadets from Gascony, to flout and buffet, and 
finally run through the body the audacious 
tradesman who assumed the guise of a 
cavalier. 

Dress, like the garish tints and violent 
contrasts of a young beginner in painting, 
has been gradually toned down to suit the 
calm, easy flow of modern social life, against 
the placid decorum of which all loud 
sounds, vehement expressions, and gaudy 
colours, appear to sin. That handful of 
Nestors among us who have seen George 
the Fourth tightly buttoned in blue, with 
strangling cravat and dangling seals, could 
hardly realise the mental image of the 
same monarch, when a prince of three-and- 
twenty, leading off the dance at a public ball 
ina pink silk coat and powdered hair. Great 
is the gulf that divides us from the time, 
when pink silk was possible wear for any 
male, other than a jockey. But this was 
the epoch, not so far removed from our own 
in mere years, but an won away from us 
as to taste and feeling, when officers wore 
scarlet about the public streets, and in tra- 
velling; when you knew the divine by his 
cassock and bands; when the physician 
clung to his gold-headed cane, and Coun- 
sellor Silvertongue deemed his wig and 
gown fit wear for a morning visit; when 
the professions, in short, were labelled and 
docketed; when a star on the breast de- 
noted rank ; when bankers wore drab, and 
whena countryman in town, or a Londonerin 
the country, attracted an amount of notice 
that would now-a-days not be bestowed 
even upon a Japanese or a Parsee. 





A ROUND OF VERY OLD JOKES. 


In a recent number of this journal* some 
examples were given of the cosmopolitan 
character of anecdote and humour, and of 
the curious fidelity with which the same 
joke, although localised and assigned to a 
particular individual in one country, is 
found to reproduce itself among other races 
and nationalities. 








*See ALL THE YEAR Kounp, New Series, vol. vii. p. 496. 
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It is less commonly known through how 
long a line of tradition these “ merry jests” 
have come down to our day, and how many 
of the drolleries, still popular among our- 
selves, are almost literal reproductions of 
the fun and humour which shook the sides 
of generations past and gone in remote 
ages of antiquity. 

Probably one of the very last quarters to 
which a modern humorist in search of 
specimens of the wit and humour of the 
ancients would think of turning, would he 
the works of the philosophers ; and among 
the philosophers, perhaps the least promis- 
ing would seem to be the spiritualised and 
dreamy school of the Neo-Platonists. One 
might, with equal appearance of pro- 
bability, expect to find a rechauffé of Joe 
Miller in the metaphysics of Reid, or in 
Bishop Berkeley’s Minute Philosopher, or 
look for a string of puns and comicalities, 
such as Hood's, in Wordsworth’s Excur- 
sion. Nevertheless, if the reader’s curi- 
osity be active enough to encounter the 
trouble of looking through a little-known 
and very unattractive volume, printed in 
the seventeenth century —the works of 
Hierocles, a Neo-Platonist philosopher, who 
lived at Alexandria about the year 450 — he 
will find, strangely associated with a Book 
on Providence, Fate, and Free Will, a 
Commentary on the Golden Verses of 
Pythagoras, and seven books On Duties to 
the Gods, to Parents, and to Society, a 
little collection of Asteia or Pleasantries, 
which, with a few modifications of name 
and place, would in almost every respect 
fall in with the tone of a modern jest-book, 
and might take its place most appropriately 
as a supplementary chapter of Joe Miller. 
Perhaps it is only reverent to the memory 
of the grave Neo-Platonist to add, that 
although printed among his acknowledged 
works, and formerly ascribed to him as 
author, the verdict of modern criticism has 
set this judgment aside, and assigned the 
authorship of the Asteia to another Hier- 
ocles, of later date and of very inferior 
fame. 

But whoever may have been the author 
of this little collection of comicalities, it is 
impossible not to be struck by the fidelity 
with which their spirit, and almost their 
very terms, have been handed down to us 
through all the intervening centuries. 
Even the hero, or, more properly, perhaps, 
the victim, of these pleasantries (for they 
are almost invariably at his expense), is 
identical with his representative in modern 
anecdote. He is a certain Scholasticus, or 
“schoolman”—the Dominie Sampson of 





Sir Walter Scott’s novel—whose simplicity, 
awkwardness, and want of perception of 
the fitness of things, betray him into all 
kinds of blunders and absurdities. No 
special nationality is assigned to Scholasti- 
cus in the Asteia, but his blunders are for 
the most part of the class which the modern 
anecdotist would ascribe to an Irishman, 
and which among the Greeks were popu- 
larly represented as characterising the 
people of Abdera. 

Every one, for example, has heard the 
Irish counterpart of the following: 

“ One of twotwin-brothers died. Scho- 
lasticus soon afterwards chanced to meet 
the survivor. ‘Was it you that died,’ 
said he, ‘or your brother ?’”’ Again, there 
is a story still popular among our story- 
tellers, of a gentleman writing a letter at 
his club, and breaking off in the middle of 
the page by telling his correspondent that 
he had a great deal more to write, but can 
go no further, on account of a confounded 
Irishman who is looking over his shoulder 
and reading every word as he puts it on 
paper, whereupon the Irishman unconsci- 
ously convicts himself by solemnly declar- 
ing that he had not read one single line of 
the letter. Who can fail to see the germ 
of this anecdote in the analogous blunder 
of Scholasticus ? 

‘When Scholasticus was in Greece, a 
friend wrote to request that he would buy 
some books for him. Scholasticus neg- 
lected the commission. After some time, 
when he returned home, he met his friend. 
*‘ By-the-bye,’ said he, ‘I never received 
that letter which you wrote me about the 
books when I was in Greece.’”’ 

There is another well-known Joe Miller 
story about an Irish soldier, who, during 
a battle, was carrying on his back a 
wounded comrade to have his leg ampu- 
tated by the surgeon. On their way to 
the ambulance, a cannon-ball, without the 
Irishman’s perceiving it, carried away the 
wounded man’s head, and the surgeon, 
when he saw the headless body, rated the 
Irishman for bringing him such a case. 
“ By the powers,” replied the Irishman, 
“he told me it was his leg.”” This blunder 
is anticipated almost in its very terms by 
Scholasticus. 

“ Scholasticus’s son was sent off by his 
father to the wars. When he was setting 
out from his home he promised his father 
that he would bring back to him the head 
of one of theenemy. ‘Oh!’ said Scho- 
lasticus, ‘I don’t care if you come back 
even without your own head, provided only 
I see you come back safe and happy.’ ” 
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Still more literal is the identity of the 
modern story of .the Scotchman’s horse, 
which died just as the owner had brought 
it to live on a straw a day, with the joke 
against Scholasticus. 

“ Scholasticus wishing to train his horse 
to live on very little, gradually took away 
the fodder from him. At length, of course, 
the horse died of starvation. ‘What a 
pity!’ said Scholasticus, ‘just as I had 
him trained to live on nothing at all, he 
dies !’ ” 

There are several similar prototypes of 
the Irish bull, or the Irish blunder. 

Scholasticus in trying to learn to swim 
has a narrow escape of drowning. Straight- 
way he vows that “he will never touch 
water again till he shall first have learned 
how to swim.” 

A friend tells him that he was dreaming 
about him last night, and that he imagined 
he met him in the street and saluted him. 
“T beg your pardon,” said Scholasticus, 
“for not returning the salute, but I did not 
observe you.” 

Another of his friends falling seriously 
ill, Scholasticus goes to see him. On his 
asking him how he was, the patient was 
not able to answer him, and Scholasticus 
became very angry; “I hope I shall soon 
be sick myself,” says he, “‘and when you 
ask me how I am, I shall pay you back for 
this by not answering you.” 

Again, wishing to see how he looks while 
sleeping, he shuts his eyes and stands 
before the looking-glass. Hearing that 
ravens live to the age of two hundred 
years, he buys a raven in order to test by 
experiment whether this account as to their 
age is true. Onanother occasion, on board 
ship in a storm, seeing the rest of the pas- 
sengers lashing themselves to planks, hen- 
coops, oars, and other objects, as a security 
in case of wreck, Scholasticus makes him- 
self fast to an anchor. Finally, having 
occasion to make a hurried journey, upon 
his coming to a ferry, he enters the ferry- 
boat on horseback, booted and spurred, and 
when asked why he does so, replies, that 
he wants to get over the river more 
quickly. 

In some of the anecdotes, two Scho- 
lasticuses are introduced, in order to play 
each other off, and thus mutually to 
heighten each other’s absurdity. 

Scholasticus one day is surprised to meet 
a brother Scholasticus who had lately been 
reported to be dead. “Is it possible ?” 
says Scholasticus. “ Why I heard that you 
were dead!” “ Well,” replied his friend, 





“you see me still alive and kicking.” 
Scholasticus shook his head. “ That is all 
very well,” said he, “but I assure you that 
the person who told me was a much more 
credible authority.” 

So, again, Scholasticus and his friend, 
who, as it chanced, was bald, having 
occasion to keep watch together, agreed 
to divide the duty between them, each in 
turn sleeping while the other kept watch, to 
be by his partner awakened when the time 
of his own watch arrived. During one 
of Scholasticus’s sleeping times, his friend 
played him the trick of shaving his head. 
Scholasticus on awaking, put up his hand, 
and feeling his head bald, called out in 
alarm, that ‘‘ they had awakened the wrong 
person !” 

But for the most part the point of the joke 
is purely the simplicity and awkwardness 
of the unhappy subject, or his ignorance 
of the affairs of common life. Thus when 
he sees a friend who was about purchasing 
a horse, carefully inspecting his teeth, with 
a view, of course, to ascertaining the horse’s 
age, he expresses his surprise that his friend 
would take so much trouble, whereas he 
might be satisfied that the horse’s teeth 
were all right, as he had just seen him eat 
his corn with great avidity. On another 
occasion, having a house to sell, he brings 
with him one of the stones of the wall 
“‘as a sample of the house.” On another, 
seeing his doctor coming up the street, he 
hides behind a wall, “ being ashamed,” as 
he says, “to meet the doctor—it is so 
long since I have been ill.” And when a 
thievish slave continued to steal his wine 
by boring a hole in the bottom of a jar, 
the mouth of which Scholasticus had care- 
fully sealed, and when a friend in explana- 
tion suggested that, although the seals at 
top were safe, perhaps the wine had been 
abstracted from the bottom, “ You fool !” 
says Scholasticus, “don’t you see that it 
is not the bottom of the wine, but the top 
that is gone !” 

Such are the jokes of our old friend 
Hierocles. Not very profound, it must 
be confessed, nor of a high order of 
humorous invention. But, nevertheless, it 
is impossible not to recognise in them the 
type, if not the actual germ, of much of 
what passes for humour in our self- 
satisfied age; and, in common with the 
analogies between the tradition, the legend, 
and the fiction of different races, and of 
ages widely distant in time from each 
other, they serve to illustrate that com- 
munity, or it may be that mutual inter- 
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communication of thought which is a bond 
of connexion between all literatures, the 
rudest and the most refined, that which 
has hardly emerged from the simplest 
elementary stage, and that which has 
reached the highest degree of culture and 
elaboration. 





DESERTED. 


Never a ripple upon the lake, 
Never a sound on the lea, 
Never a rustle amid the leaves, 
Nor a note from the bird on the tree. 


Never a stir mid the heather bloom, 
In its purple, shot with gold 

By the sunset ; never a plaintive bleat 
From the tenants of yonder fold. 


Silence afar, around, anear, 
Silence—silence, and rest ; 

Only a tumult of bitter woe, 
Stirred in mine own sad breast. 


Never a cloud in the rose-flecked sky, 
Never a glistening tear 

In the pure white folds of the lily-cup, 
Nor a mote in the sunlight clear. 


bas | did he come, with his low, deep voice, 

ith his manly sunburnt face, 

With his clear dark eye, and his tender smile. 
With his manhood’s supple grace ? 


Ah me, ah me! to the bird on the tree 
Would I tell my old, old, tale ; 

From hour to hour, would I sigh to the flower, 
If but my grief would avail. 


*Tis past, ’tis gone, that dream of a morn ; 
I move as a thing apart, 

From the joys of summer, of life, of love. 
Cold winter is in my heart. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 


A POETICAL ASSASSIN. 


On the 14th of December, 1834, about 
noon, two men, one short and pale, the 
other taller and more robust, knocked at 
the door of a room on the first floor, No. 
271, in the Passage du Cheval Rouge, Rue 
St. Martin, in Paris. The rooms were 
inhabited by a begging-letter impostor, 
named Chardon, lately discharged from 
the prison at Poissy, where he had been 
committed for theft, and even still more 
disgraceful offences. He lived with an 
old mother who received a pension, but 
who was suspected of possessing a secret 
store of money and plate. Chardon, who 
called himself “a brother of the Charity 
of St. Camille,” hawked about emblems of 
devotion made of cut glass, and had lately 
been petitioning Louis Philippe’s good queen 
Marie Amelie, to establish an almshouse, 
towards which, it was said, the queen had 
already sent ten thousand francs. 





The two men, the taller of whom had 
sharp, keen features, the other reddish grey 
and cat-like eyes (no one replying when 
they knocked), were coming down stairs, 
when, in the passage, they saw Chardon 
without his coat, and with a brush in his 
hand. He asked them to come up. The 
moment they had entered, and the door 
was shut, the shorter man seized Chardon 
by the throat, while the other stabbed him 
repeatedly in the back and chest with a 
small three-cornered file, which had a cork 
for a handle. Chardon fell, and in falling 
his feet struck open a sideboard full of 
plate. The shorter man then despatched 
him with an axe, which he found hanging 
near the door; and the taller assassin 
entering the inner room, where Chardon’s 
mother lay ill in bed, stabbed her with 
his poniard. He then threw the mattress 
over the poor old creature’s body, and 
drew back the bed to get at a great bureau, 
which he believed contained the treasure. 
He there found five hundred francs in 
silver, some dish-covers, a great furred 
cloak, and a black silk cap. The two 
rascals divided the spoil, and, on the point 
of leaving, they turned and saw under the 
glass of the clock a little ivory figure of the 
Virgin, which they supposed to be of great 
value, and carried off. At the very mo- 
ment the two assassins were closing the 
door upon their victims, two persons came 
up the stairs and asked for Chardon. The 
taller man, with fearful calmness, replied 
that he was gone out, tugging all the time 
at the door, which would not shut because a 
piece of carpet was in the way. Had the 
visitors been importunate, and looked in, 
they would have seen the corpse of Chardon 
lying in a pool of blood near the buffet. 

After this crime the two men went from 
the Passage du Cheval Rouge to a noto- 
rious café estaminet in the Boulevard da 
Temple, the taller man in the stolen cloak, 
the shorter wearing the black silk cap. All 
at once each noticed that there was blood 
on the other’s hands, and the shorter man 
discovered that his clothes were covered 
with spots of blood. They at once went 
to the Turkish baths on the other side of 
the Boulevard, washed off the blood, then 
went and dined, finished the busy day by 
going to the play, and then parted. This 
double murder produced only five hun- 
dred frances; the plate, it is truc, was dis- 
posed of for two hundred frances, but the 
purchaser paid only twenty; as for the 
ivory Virgin, a curiosity dealer on the Quai 
Voltaire offering only three francs for it, 
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the shorter man destroyed it as a useless 
and dangerous piece of evidence. 

The murder of the Cheval Rouge was 
not discovered for two days. A man 
lodging above the widow Chardon had 
heard groans on the night of the 14th, but 
thought the sounds came from the shop of 
a baker in the passage. That same night, 
about half-past twelve,a young man named 
Brabant, lodging with the Chardons, came 
home, but no one answering his knocking, 
he went away. On the 15th, a notary, who 
usually drew up Chardon’s begging peti- 
tions, was astonished at his client’s non- 
appearance. On the 16th, a commissary of 
police broke into the rooms, and found the 
bodies. They also found near the bodies 
the file with the cork handle, and two 
knives, one of which had a broken point. 

The double murder had made the assas- 
sins thirsty for more blood. The following 
day the taller of the two took a lodging in 
the Rue Montorgueil: three small rooms 
in the fourth story. They installed them- 
selves there as law students on the 17th, 
and paid the quarter in advance. The two 
agreeable tenants had planned to decoy 
bankers’ clerks to their den, but on the 20th 
a slight imprudence led to the arrest of the 
man with the cat’s eyes. Attempting a 
rescue in a street disturbance he was seized 
by the police, and his tall friend, who came 
to bail him out, had some difficulty in es- 
caping. The tall man at once sought for 
another accomplice in Baton, a tailor, a 
supernumerary at the Opera Comique, and 
in his leisure moments a thief. Baton re- 
fused, but pointed out Frangois, an old sol- 
dier, with great red whiskers, who had served 
in Africa, and who being looked for by the 
police, was ready to kill any man for twenty 
francs. ‘The plot wassoon concocted. On 
the 29th of December the tall man presented 
himself to Messrs. Mallet and Company, 
bankers, and handed in a bill drawn upon 
Mahossier, Rue Montorgueil, by a house in 
Lyons. The trap was all ready. The 
name of Mahossier had been written up in 
chalk on the door, and the tall man had 
gone to a lodger on the ground floor, 
borrowed some straw for a bed, and begged 
that if a banker’s clerk came about a bill 
he might be shown up. Hethen sat down, 
lit a pipe, and read a chapter in Rous- 
seau’s philosophical work, the Contrat 
Social. Frangois sat by him, grimly rub- 
bing his dirty red whiskers and listening 
for a step. At three o’clock the ex- 
pected knock came. A young clerk, of 
about eighteen, entered hastily, carrying 





twelve hundred francs in his courier’s bag, 
and twelve thousand francs in notes. Fran- 
cois opened the door and ushered in the 
lad. ‘There was a table in the otherwise 
empty room, paper, ink, pens, and a sack- 
ful of straw. All at once the man of 
the Cheval Rouge stabbed him with a file 
through the shoulder into the lungs. At 
the same moment Frang¢ois, instead of 
seizing the youth’s throat to stop his cries, 
stuck his fingers into his mouth, as he was 
already shouting “Thieves!” The clerk, 
with a blow of the elbow, struck Francois 
in the face and shouted louder than before. 
The assassins, alarmed, turned and fled. 
The old soldier, eager only to save himself, 
slammed the door after him, and left his 
comrade trapped. He, nevertheless, soon 
found the latch, and also escaped. The 
young clerk descended the stairs also, but 
on the way fainted with the pain of his 
wound in the arms of a lodger, who met 
him. Soon after the two men went to Issy, 
returned to Paris, committed some thefts, 
and then parted. Soon afterwards Frangois 
was thrown into Poissy. On the 22nd of 
February, the tall man with the sharp 
features was arrested at Beaune, where 
he had passed himself off as a clerk under 
the name of Jacob Levi. 

The police had all this time been search- 
ing in vain for the assassins of the Cheval 
Rouge. All at once a report arose that 
a convict at Poissy, named Frangois, had 
disclosed the name of the murderer of the 
Chardons. The assassin was Lacenaire, a 
man already well known to the police. 
Avril, the short man with the cat’s ey 2s, had 
also already betrayed Lacenaire, and con- 
fessed himself as his accomplice. 

M. Allard, chief of the Paris detectives, 
informed Lacenaire of these revelations. 
The assassin, enraged at the treachery of 
his comrades and accomplices, at once 
offered to disclose everything. 

The antecedents of this wretch were 
infamous enough. He was born in 1800, 
at Francheville, a village in the depart- 
ment of the Rhone; his father, an iron 
merchant of Lyons, became bankrupt late 
in life, and his thirteen children grew up 
in a scrambling way. Educated at the 
seminary of Alix, and the college of Lyons, 
where he was studious and docile, he left, 
wishing to become an advocate, but at his 
father’s wish he entered a silk manufactory, 
then became a notary and a banker’s clerk. 
Tired, by turns, of all these, Laceuaire 
enlisted, and served during the war in the 
Morea, deserting, however, twice before 
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the regiment even sailed. He was dis- 
charged in 1829, and, on his return to 
Lyons, found his family broken up, and his 
father departed from France. Hencefor- 
ward, he resolved to prey upon society. 
With five hundred francs, lent him by a 
friend, Lacenaire came to Paris, but did 
no good. He very soon turned forger and 
thief, and, by natural downward steps, as- 
sassin. “ My only ruling passion,” he used 
to say, “is the love of gold. Ihave a horror 
of an empty pocket. I can’t live without 
money.” In 1829 he was sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment. On coming out of 
prison he set to work writing verses and 
political songs against Louis Philippe and 
his obnoxious ministers. In July, 1833, 
Lacenaire was condemned to thirteen 
months’ imprisonment, under the assumed 
name of Gaillard, one of his twenty-two 
aliases. While at La Force, he became 
acquainted with M. Vigouroux, editor of 
Le Bon Sens, and a political prisoner. 
The editor, struck with the elegant lan- 
guage and caustic humour of his com- 
panion in trouble, read the verses he wrote, 
and showed them to his friends. Believing 
Lacenaire to be merely a sufferer from some 
youthful folly, he tried his best to win him 
back to industry and virtue. Lacenaire 
was cunning enough to appear grateful. 
In a letter of thanks to M. Vigouroux he 
said : 

“Your kindness proves to me that if I 
cannot aspire to recover the rank to which 
my talents might have raised me, I may 
hope to recover the esteem of some en- 
lightened and unprejudiced persons who, 
like you, pardon a repentant man, and do 
not wish to punish him all his life for the 
fault of a moment.” 

M. Vigouroux also inserted in the Tribune 
des Prolétaires an article of Lacenaire’s 
(not without sense and even eloquence) 
on the degrading and crime-producing 
prison system of France. The writer drew 
a powerful picture of a young offender 
thrown for his first offence into that cloaca 
called the Depdt of the Prefecture of Police, 
where, herded with the most degraded of a 
degraded race, he soon learned the worst 
Vices, and was urged on to the lowest depth 
ofcrime. In August, 1834, Lacenaire, dis- 
missed from prison, visited M. Vigouroux, 
and begged clothes and money. In his 
posthumous memoirs Lacenaire says that 
he asked for literary work and was offered 
only twenty francs a month. This was a 
lie; in plain fact he said to his patron with 
shameless impudence : 





“Tam no unfortunate imprudent fellow. 
Iam a thief by profession ;” and M. Vigou- 
roux naturally let him drop for ever. 

In prison for the last time, Lacenaire 
posed himself in the character of a poet and 
philosopher, a man who had been led away 
by misfortune, despair, and irresistible tem- 
perament. His words were caught up as 
eagerly as if they had been spoken by an 
apostle. He acted the impassible stoic, the 
atheist by conviction, his cold logic, his quick 
replies, were the talk of Paris—an untiring 
text for the talkers in the salons. Lacenaire’s 
favourite topic was the exceptional dispo- 
sition with which nature had endowed him. 
He philosophised over his victims. One day 
a favourite cat of his offended him, so he 
threw it on the ground and killed it. Then 
he sat down and analysed his feelings in the 
true manner of your grand sentimentalist. 

“Strange,” said the polished monster, 


“Ty regard the agony of that animal with 


an interest and compassion I never felt for 
my victims. The sight of a corpse, or a 
death agony produced no effect in me— 
I kill a man just a I drink a glass of 
water.” 

The murderer’s only anxiety now was to 
have a speedy revenge on his associates 
who had betrayed him. This restless wish 
was suspended for a time by an author’s 
vanity. On the 30th of November, three 
persons were tried for publishing a volume 
of treasonable songs. Amongst these was 
one of Lacenaire’s. It was not in his usual 
Byronic manner, but in the Beranger 
strain, bitter and cynical enough, and 
dipped in the dye of the old revolution. It 
was entitled, The Petition of a Thief toa 
King, his Neighbour, and commences 
thus: 

Pardon, your grace, the song I sing; 
I’m lately from the galleys free ; 


Iam a thief and you are king, 
Let’s join then in fraternity. 


Good people, how I hate the gang, 
My heart is hard, I’m vile | feel ; 
Pity and honour, let them hang: 
Make me a sergeant—a sergeant-de-ville. 


To the journalist who had stolen his 
verses he wrote a vindication that com- 
mences in the following way: 


I am a rascal fond of pelf, 

A wicked thief, there’s no denying ; 

Yet when for money I was trying 

I'd not a sou to bless myself. 

Now hunger is a great excuse 

A poor dog with an appetite, 

The devil teels that he can noose; 

But you have robbed me of my right, 
My wits. Were you too poor to choose? 


One day, in the infirmary of La Force, 
Lacenaire was “interviewed” by a crowd 
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of literary men, avocats, and doctors, and, 
sitting with a cold cynical smile on his lip, 
the new prophet discoursed on literature, 
morality, politics, philosophy, and religion. 
In France only was such a levee possible. 

This was one of Lacenaire’s speeches on 
this interesting occasion : 

“In politics, as in gambling, one must 
be either dupe or scoundrel. If some men 
die for their cause it is because politics, 
like other passions, becomes absorbing, and 
men stake their heads for a passion.” 

The conversation then fell on the St. 
Simonians and religion. Lacenaire be- 
lieved in the transmigration of the soul, 
the vital principle passing into brute matter, 
remaining there without fixed laws or limits, 
and passing on to animate by turn other 
substances. 

“In organised beings,” said Lacenaire, 
“all impressions tend to a common nervous 
centre, and the brain converts them into 
sensations. Interrupt the communication, 
there is no more sensation. You may cut 
and burn a paralysed limb, but the impres- 
sions are not transmitted to the brain, 
the individual feels nothing; that is the 
case with the man whose head had just 
been cut off.’’ The listeners shuddered, but 
Lacenaire’s face remained calm and smiling. 

On another day one of his visitors led 
Lacenaire into a strange conversation upon 
the philosophy of murder. 

“T asked myself,” said Lacenaire, “ if I 
was my own victim, or that of society ; and 
I devided that I was the victim of society.” 

“But you struck only the innocent,” ré- 
marked the visitor. 

“That is true,” returned the cold- 
blooded ruffian. “I lamented those I 
killed, but I struck them because I had 
taken arms against all. I made a system 
of assassination—a means of preservation 
to insure my own existence. I felt no 
frenzy of crime or pleasure in the deed. I 
committed it as a commercial operation—a 
calculated combination. I am not cruel, 
but the means must be in harmony with 
the end. An assassin by system, it was 
necessary for me to stifle all sympathy. I 
felt no remorse, no fear. My head was the 
stake I laid down. I never counted on 
impunity, because I knew that society is 
founded on order. The idea of death does 


the most active poison now I would not 
swallow it; besides, is not the guillotine 
the most subtle of poisons ? An assassin, 
I knew I had established between myself 
and the scaffold alink—a contract. My life 
belongs to the executioner. It is not an ex- 
piation, but a gambling debt that I owe.” 

‘Do you believe, Lacenaire, that all ends 
with life ?”’ asked the visitor. 

“T never wish to think of that. I have 
such a power over my imagination, that if 
I chose I would not think of death till I 
ascended the steps.” Then, after a pause, 
he added these strange remarks: ‘Do you 
think they will despise me? What I hold 
as insupportable is the contempt of others.” 

When this strange and ghastly conversa- 
tion was ended, Lacenaire refilled his glass, 
and said: “ This is not Falernian. This 
liquor was not ‘ nata mecum consule Man- 
lio.” ” 

A young advocate, who was going to 
defend Lacenaire, fell ill and died before 
the prisoner. Almost the last words of the 
young lawyer were: “ Alas! Ishall reach 
there before him.” 

Lacenaire, on hearing of the death, said 
philosophically : “ Eh, bien, sooner or later 
it comes to that. No doubt, he suffered 
much before he went. I shall suffer less— 
I know that well enough.” 

Lacenaire was impatient for revenge and 
for the trial which would secure it. On 
the 12th of November the trials opened in 
the Seine Court of Assizes. He did not 
wish to be defended, but an avocat was 
retained for him by the government. The 
court was full of ladies. Lacenaire wore 
his usual stereotyped smile. His dress was 
careful, his manner elegant and refined. 
Avril and Frangois, who seemed mere vul- 
gar workmen, were silent and depressed. 
When the evidence bore heavily on his ac- 
complices, Lacenaire glanced at them ironi- 
cally ; at other times he read the paper, or 
engaged in smiling conversation with his 
avocat. It was not difficult for Lacenaire 
to prove the complicity of Avril and 
Francois. Frechard, a man condemned to 
penal servitude, deposed that he had been 
blinded in attempting to save a turnkey 
at Poissy from being stabbed by Avril. He 
met Avril on the Boulevard after he left 

Poissy, and he and an English woman who 
was called “the Serpent,” went and had 





not frighten me. Die to day or to- 
morrow ; apoplexy or the axe, what matter ? 
I am thirty-five years old, and I have 
lived more than a life; and when I see 
old men trying to prolong their misery, 
I prefer to die suddenly. If I possessed 


some wine together. Avril then, to the 
horror of the woman, proposed to him to 
assassinate Chardon, which he said would be 
'an affair of ten thousand frances, of which 


| 


| he (Frechard) was to receive three thousand. 
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Baton also appeared, and tremblingly con- 
fessed that he had first introduced Lace- 
naire to Frangois, and that after the affair 
of the Rue Montorgeuil, Lacenaire had 
arrived last, and told Francois that he had 
left him in the lurch. 

The doctors, who gave evidence on the 
Cheval Rouge murders, deposed that the 
handle of the file was found covered with 
blood, and the assassin must have wounded 
himself with the violence of the blows. 
Lacenaire admitted this, but Avril said 
that a mere avowal was not sufficient. 
Lacenaire, who was calmly reading a paper, 
then rose, showed a scar on his hand, and 
then renewed his reading with a con- 
temptuous air. The advocate, in his de- 
fence of Lacenaire, pleaded that death 
was an insufficient punishment for his 
crimes. ‘ Death,” he said, ‘‘ had no empire 
over that diseased or warped organisation, 
for see with what calmness and tranquillity 
he waits your verdict. This trust in atheism, 
this sangfroid in presence of the scaffold, 
this passionate love of letters, overwhelms 
my mind. Death for such offences >—death 
for the man who smiles at and derides 
it P—oh, no, that would be too little—you 
must condemn him rather to live! When 

ou, Lacenaire, have trodden under foot the 
holiest laws of society, you will find that 
there are severities against which even you 
have not fortified your soul. In the midst of 
your new sufferings—miseries ever renew- 
ing—you will open your eyes and recog- 
nise the finger of the God you have blas- 
phemed; you will at last bend your head 
before His power, and you will accept all 
your sufferings as only an expiation of your 
crimes.” 

Lacenaire was anxious to defend himself 
from any charge of impure motives in de- 
nouncing his treacherous accomplices. Ven- 
geance was his onlymotive. Life he did not 
want. “Fora long time,” hesaid, “ I have 
lived only in the past. For eight months, 
every night, Death has been sitting on my 
bed. Those who think I would accept'a 
commutation are deceived. A pardon? you 
cannot give it me. I shall not ask it of 
you! I don’t want it of you—it would be 
useless to me !” 

When, calm and smiling, he re-seated 
himself, the young advocates crowded 
round him to congratulate him on his 
brilliant début. “ Ma foi,” he said, “life 
is a combat. I have played well, but 
I have been beaten. Society did not want 
me when I was good for something. Whose 
fault was that ?” 





At last Frangois broke out and addressed 
the jury: “ You have heard that orator,” 
clenching his teeth and trembling in a 
convulsing rage, “heard him with the soft 
voice, that catches you like bird-lime— 
now I—I will show his lies—his miserable 
lies.” 

Then turning to Lacenaire, who regarded 
him with an ironical smile, he shouted : 

“Yes, miserablescoundrel, you who would 
kill every human being, it is you who 
drive me to the scaffold. I know you well; 
you play the bravo and orator here; they 
listen, they admire you; these gentlemen 
applaud you—you do not fear justice on 
earth—you don’t fear even Heaven—you 
believe in nothing. But a time must come, 
nevertheless, when you will appear before 
the Great Judge. You, too, will have an 
account to render; we shall be all there then 
together. It is there, Lacenaire, that your 
bleeding victims wait for thee. If I go 
with you, at least my conscience will not 
reproach me. You play the bravo, but I 
have less fear of death than thou. I have 
fought twenty times against the enemies of 
my country; I had no fear of death then, I 
have no fear now; but what I do fear is 
death upon the scaffold. Hear, Lacenaire, 
I go to death, but I shall go without fear. 
I shall die innocent. But you, you will 
turn coward at the moment of death— 
coward !” 

Avril, when sentence was pronounced 
only ground his teeth, and said sullenly 
to the jury, “I prefer death to irons in 
perpetuity; but I swear this is a judicial 
assassination.” Lacenaire and Avril were 
both condemned to death, Frangois to hard 
labour for life. That night Lacenaire ate 
with appetite and talked gaily. 

“T don’t value my life,”’ he said, “a five- 
sous piece. Avril says I sold his head. [ 
got nothing. Besides, if both heads were 
sold on equal terms, I should have lost, for 
it must be allowed that his is not worth 
mine—the stuff isn’t the same.” 

In prison it was only the smaller annoy- 
ances that seemed to annoy this cruel and 
shameless egotist. He complained of the 
strait-waistcoat that he had to wear the 
night of his arrest. The next day when it 
was removed he told a visitor that he slept 
“like a god.” One of his former pro- 
fessors at Alix, writing to the papers to 
deny that Lacenaire as a boy had been 
irreligious and immoral, the classical assassin 
wrote to him in reply. 

“You exhort me to courage,” he wrote ; 
“T tell you frankly and truly that my heart 
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has never failed, and if I dare I should 
apply to myself those lines of Horace : 
Si fractus illabitur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruine. 
But I prefer to say, simply : 
JEquam memento rebus in adversis 
Servare mentem. 
You see, my dear professor, that I have not 
quite forgotten all your lessons.” 

The Archbishop of Paris sent the Abbé 
Coeur to the condemned man. Lacenaire 
received him with respect.and cold civility, 
but bade him not talk mere logic or con- 
ventional homilies. He should address the 
reason of a man on the threshold of death. 
The abbé spoke of the religion which had 
been accepted by such great intelligences 
as Descartes, Pascal, Bossuet, Fenelon, and 
Massillon. 

“ You talk of Massillon,” said Lacenaire, 
closing the audience, “who to obtain a 
mitre, had the cynicism to consecrate the 
Cardinal Dubois. One cannot believe in a 
religion into whose service entered a lacquey 
steeped in vice like this Dubois.” He soon 
after interviewed sculptors and phrenolo- 
gists, and casts of his face and head were 
taken. When the sculptor divided the 
mould into the two halves Lacenaire said : 

“The executioner will make only one 
slice of it.’ He said afterwards the casting 
nearly killed him, and he almost wished it 
had, for the world would have talked of it. 
Such was the depraved vanity of this mur- 
derer. 

A few hours before quitting the Con- 
ciergerie, Lacenaire wrote a prayer, which 
contains the following remarkable verse : 


Mais non, mon Dieu, la bonté paternelle 
N’a pu vouloir enfanter pour punir ! 


He now wrote one of the most idcal of 
his poems, To Two Friends, which ends 
thus : 

Oh, mes amis, lorsque dans la nuit sombre, 
Un songe heureux bercera votre ernui, 
Quand sur vos lits s‘etendre un ombre, 
Reconnaisez l’ombre de votre ami! 
Oui pres de vous je reviendrai peut-étre, 
Esprit follet, que chasse le matin ! 
Ah! pour vous seuls, puisque je dois renaitre, 
Sans murmurer je puis mourir demain. 
The autographs, the epigrams, and the 
portraits of this detestable wretch were now 
sought for by half Paris. Lacenaire wrote 
frequently to the papers to claim these 
verses or to disown those. A lady of rank 
wrote him the following request : 

** Madame D. begs of Monsieur Lacenaire 
to write for her some lines on an imagi- 
nary subject. She is making a collection 





of autographs, and would be glad to include 
that of Monsieur Lacenaire.”’ 

The following was the reply: “ Monsieur 
Lacenaire has received Madame D.’s note. 
He has not much time left to devote to 
imaginative subjects; but, as he is also 
making a collection of autographs, he will 
include in it the handwriting of Ma- 
dame D.”’ 

On the 26th of January, Lacenaire was 
allowed to invite Avril to a parting dinner 
of reconciliation. For this agreeable party 
roast mutton, a fowl, a dessert, two bottles 
of wine, coffee, and a chasse were allowed. 
Lacenaire wrote a song for the occasion. 
“Drink to some beauty; no, to Death,” 
wrote the young cynic. “ Drink to wisdom 
and the virtue that sustains our souls; 
drink to the forgetfulness of our sorrows; 
drink to all good people, and that will not 
need much wine. Hang Massillon and vive 
Rabelais.’’ Nevertheless, Lacenaire had the 
forethought to tell the gendarmes : 

“Avril is quick as a tiger—don’t lose 
sight of him, and whenI give a look throw 
yourselves on him.” 

Two gendarmes and four soldiers, with 
bayonets fixed, stood behind the chairs. 
The friends drank and laughed. All went 
well, till suddenly, over the coffee, Avril 
grew serious and began to play with his 
fork. 

“Tt is all very well, Monsieur Lacenaire,” 
he growled, “ but itis you who drive me to 
the scaffold.” 

That was the moment the gendarmes 
threw themselves on him and dragged him 
back to his den. 

Two days afterwards the summons to 
Bicétre found the two assassins sleeping 
soundly. 

“Better sooner than later,’ was Lace- 
naire’s remark. “ To-morrow, if it is to be 
to-morrow.” He then wrote a final para- 
graph of his memoirs, which were to be pub- 
lished. ‘“‘ Adien,” he said, “to all those 
who have loved me, and even io those who 
have cursed me. They were right. And 
you who read these memoirs, whose every 
page is steeped in blood, though you will not 
read them till the executioner has wiped 
my blood from his steel triangle. Give me 
a place in your memory. Adieu!”’ 

M. Allard showing emotion ‘at part- 
ing with him, Lacenaire said: ‘“ Cour- 
age! we must all go. To-day or to- 
morrow, What matter! Take it gaily, like 
me. Thanks, however, for your offer to 
take my place,” and he laughed violently 
at his own horrible pleasantry. On their 
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way to Bicétre, Lacenaire and Avril sang 
the Parisienne. 


that he might sing iton the scaffold. ‘“ No, 
mon cher Avril,” was the reply, “one only 
sings when one is afraid. I hope we shall 
neither of us sing.” After prayers in the 
chapel, Lacenaire asked for a cup of coffee 
and a glass of cognac, and smoked a cigar. 
* One must not lose one’s old habits,’ was 
his remark. 

The morning of execution was cold and 
damp. The doctor of Bicétre watched 
Lacenaire closely as he stepped briskly out 
of the carriage. His lips were dry, his 
colour came and went, his limbs slightly 
shook; but he was calm, his will fixed. 
Avril ascended the scaffold with a firm 
step. Already tied to the plank, he cried 
out: “ Adieu, Lacenaire, adieu, mon vieux !”’ 
and the blade fell. Lacenaire tried to see 
it fall, but the Abbé Montes said: “ Lace- 
naire, they will think it bravado,” so he 
drew back. The moment came. “Courage, 
Lacenaire,”’ said the confessor. Lacenaire 
nodded, as much to say, “I am all right.” 
He was strapped fast, they slid his head 
under the clip. Then came twenty se- 
conds of ineffable horror. The grooves of 
the guillotine had swollen with the damp, 
and the axe would not run. Twenty times 
the axe slipped to within a few inches of 
his throat. Lacenaire, with a despairing 
effort, turned his head to look up with a 
frightful expression at the axe. At that 
moment it fell, and into the red basket of 
saw-dust rolled the head of the poetical 
assassin. 





LORD WESTBOURNE’S HEIR. 


A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 

I po not know how I got to the front 
door, and drew the bolts, and turned the 
key in the lock, and opened it for the 
gentleman. He came up the path, and 
held out his hand to me. 

“Don’t you remember me, Mrs. Abbott ?” 
he said; “not Master Lionel, as you used 
to call me ?” 

I dropped a very low curtsy, though 
my knees were trembling so I thought 
I should fall to the ground. The old 
lord had been dead these six months, 
and Master Lionel was lord now; and 
there was a talk of him bringing his family 
to live at the Hall again. I had been 
pleased to hear of it; but now I wished 
he had stayed away in foreign parts. 

“You have a very fine lad here,’’ said 


The next day Avril wrote | 
to his comrade to beg him to compose a song | 


my lord, with his hand resting on Victor’s 
shoulder; “ but he tells me he is not your 
son.” 

“ No, my lord,” I answered. 

** Whose son is he then? and how does 
he come here?” he asked. 

* T don’t know whose son he is, sir,”’ I 
| said, forgetting in my trouble I was speak- 
| ing to his lordship ; “‘ his poor mother died 
| here ten years next January.” 
| soon found that he had more curiosity 
than enough; for he would hear every 
word about my young lady, and Mr. Vernon, 
and Victor. He turned white once or twice 
as I spoke, and looked at my boy with keen 
eyes like a hawk. 

“ Go away, Victor,” he said, “I wish to 
speak to Mrs. Abbott alone.” 

Then my lord began, and gave me a 
strange and cruel history of his younger 
days; only he did not seem to feel how 
cruel and wicked he had been. He told 
me how he had fallen in love with a young 
girl, a farmer’s daughter, in a village in 
Switzerland, and how he had tried to get 
her away from her father’s house. But 
when she was too good and dutiful to leave 
her parents secretly, how his mad passion 
had forced him to marry her, none knowing 
of his marriage, save Mr. Vernon; and 
how after awhile he had grown weary of 
her, and the quiet home among the moun- 
tains, and left her from time to time, until 
he had gone away altogether, giving her 
no clne where to find him. He supposed 
she must have had Mr. Vernon’s address, 
for there seemed no question in his mind 
that his peasant wife, Annette, and my 
poor young foreign lady, were the same. 

“ Was the marriage binding, my lord ?” 
I asked, not daring to show my anger at 
his story. 

“To be sure,” he said, ‘and I would 
give half my estate to have an heir like 
this lad.” 

Then I remembered that he had no heir 
to his estates, save a boy of eight years of 
age, who had been born an idiot, and who 
every year grew worse and worse. My 
lady had had no other children, and people 
said that this heir would be set aside, and 
the property go to a side branch of the 
family. 

* | shall take the boy home at once,” he 
said, without giving a thought to me, who 
all these years had been content to work 
and toil for the child whom he had de- 
serted. 

“ My lord,” I answered, in a low, quiet 
voice, ‘““we ought to prove first that he is 
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your son. Leave him as he is till you have 
got the proofs. What use would it be to 
anger my lady—for you never told her you 
were married before, did you ?” 

I saw him flinch at that ; and when I came 
to think it over, I found that he had been 
married to my lady only a few days after 
my poor darling’s death ; so that ifshe had 
lived a little while longer, my lord’s second 
marriage would have been unlawful, and 
what would my lady think of the risk she 
had run? He owned I was right, and 
he promised to leave Victor with me till he 
could prove him to be his son. Then he 
called the boy in, kissed him on the fore- 
head, and gave him a sovereign; and so 
went away, leaving us in peace for a time. 

But the next day I made Victor drive 
me in the gig to Newton, where I had never 
been since I went for his poor mother; and 
I bought a railway-ticket, and got into a 
train, and travelled up to London, where I 
sought out a lawyer who could nohow 
know who I was. [ told him all the his- 
tory, only keeping back the names; and I 
asked him if my lord could force me to 
give up the boy unless he produced the 
proofs that he was his father. He assured 
me that no person whatsoever could take 
him from me, after he had been intrusted 
to me by his mother and Mr. Vernon, un- 
less he could establish a claim of near kith 
and kin to him. So I returned home more 
easy in my mind, to wait until my lord had 
collected his proofs. 

It was some weeks after this that I re- 
ceived a message from my lord, bidding 
me come up to the Hall. It was a long 
time since [ had been there; and oh! how 
changed it was again! The stables were 
no longer empty, nor the yard grass-grown; 
the kitchens were crowded with servants 
as thick as blackberries in autumn; all the 
rooms seemed filled, and there were sounds 
of talking and laughing, with singing here 
and there,‘and music. It was like the old 
lord’s time; too much like it, I fear. My 
lord had got visitors down from London, 
and they were feasting and frolicking from 
morning till midnight. 

I was taken into his private room, where 
he lay on a couch, suffering from gout; 
though he was some years younger than 
me. He bade his servant place a chair for 
me near to him; and when we were alone 
he spoke in a low and cautious voice, as if 
afraid of being overheard. 

“Mrs. Abbott,” he said, “I have pro- 
cured the proofs of my marriage with An- 
nette, and of the birth of a boy, whom she 





had christened Victor. There can be no 
doubt he is my son.” 

“ My lord,” I answered, “I believe he 
is your son; but that won’t make him your 
heir by law. There is no real proof that 
my poor young lady was the same as your 
Annette.” 

He saw that as plainly as Idid. We 
might be quite sure that it was so; but 
there was the law to satisfy ; and how could 
we do that ? 

“Did she leave no papers at all? No 
letters?” he asked, though he had asked 
that before. 

“ Not one,” I answered; “ she must have 
destroyed Mr. Vernon’s letters, for he wrote 
to her every month.” 

“There must have been some among 
Vernon’s papers,” he said, groaning either 
from pain or vexation; “my agent in 
Switzerland tells me she took with her a 
copy of her marriage certificate, and of 
that of the birth and baptism of our child, 
when she left the village. Her father and 
mother were dead, and she started off for 
England, with only money enough to take 
her there, and without knowing a word of 
any language but French.” 

“She wrote a few foreign words as she 
lay dying,” I said. 

‘““Where are they?” he exclaimed, im- 
patiently. “Good Heavens! Mrs. Abbott, 
why did you never tell me before! They 
may contain some clue, or I might swear to 
the handwriting xg 

“ They were written on a slate, my lord,” 
I answered, “ and got rubbed off in a day or 
two; but I copied them first, and I believe 
I could write them this minute, if I tried.” 

“My good woman,” he said, groaning 
heavily again, “just go tomy desk yonder, 
and see if you can write them so that I can 
make any sense of them.” 

It was a splendid writing-table, and the 
paper had a coronet on it, so my hand was 
more unsteady than usual, almost as un- 
steady as my poor darling’s when she wrote 
them on the slate; but I had pondered 
over the words so often I could scarcely 
make any mistake in them. I wrote them 
down on the paper, and carried it back to 
my lord, as he lay on his couch with a heavy 
and troubled face. 

“Ts that all?” he said, “just glancing 
at it, ‘‘is there nothing else ?” 

“ No,” I answered, “and I don’t know 
what that means. Would you be so good 
as to tell me, my lord P” 

“*Love him, my poor little Victor. 
When his father comes back’—that is all, 
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Mrs. Abbott,” he svid. “ Are you sure there 
is nothing else? Can you recollect nothing 
else P” 

“ Yes,” answered. “I recollect bringing 
her to see the Hall one day, and she walked 
through the room with the baby in her 
arms, till we came to the great gallery, and 
we heard her cry out sharply as if she was 
hurt; and she was standing before your 
picture, my lord; and then she sank down 
on the window-sill, and cried as if her 
heart was breaking. She never looked the 
same after that day. But I did not under- 
stand a word she said; not even her own 
name, poor dear! nor her baby’s name, till 
she wrote those words, and I fancied Victor 
meant the baby. That is all.” 

“He is my boy!” he cried, “ he is my 
boy 

“Yes, my lord,” I said, “ but would the 
lawyers own him, and the next heir? I'll 
give him up then, but never before. [love 
him too much to give him up, till it is all 
proved and settled; and I hope you'll not 
be offended at me.” 

I don’t think he was offended. Besides, 
he wanted to keep it all close and quiet 
from my lady, unless it could be clearly 
proved according to law, and Victor esta- 
blished as his heir. He had to go cautiously 
and secretly to work, trying to get pos- 
session of Mr. Vernon’s papers. In the 
mean time he came often to the farm, and 
grew dotingly fond of Victor; though the 
boy remained cold and indifferent to him, 
in spite of all his fine presents. My lord 
wished to send him to a school for noble- 
men’s sons, Eton I think it was called; but 
I was firm against that. I did not care 
how well he was educated, so as he was not 
taken out of his own position as my adopted 
son. I was saving money fast for him; and 
he was content and happy in his life, fond 
of the cattle, and the fields, and the work ; 
and fonder than anything else of a young 
niece of mine, who came to live with us, 
when he was twelve years old. 

She was four years younger than him, 
and was something like his mother, though 
how that could be I don’t know. But 
Victor took to her on that account at first, 
for he was nena fond of the pretty 
young mother he could not remember. 
Annie had the same fair and innocent face ; 
and they two grew up together. I never 
thought of it till he was near upon nine- 
teen, and then it all came upon me ina flash. 
How foolish I had been with all my wise 
doings! Though nine years had passed by, 
and my lord could not yet prove his 








parentage to Victor, it was still possible that 
some day he might be Victor, Lord West- 
bourne. And then how could he marry a 
farmer’s niece? I must put a stop to it at 
once. 

But it was not so easy to put a stop to 
it. There Annie was, and there Victor 
was, as innocent yet of making love to one 
another as two lambs at play in the same 
fold, but quite ready to do it, if there came 
any sudden separation. Besides, if Victor’s 
rights could never be proved, and he re. — 
mained a farmer, who in the wide world 
would make him a better wife than my 
dear little niece? Perhaps it was best to 
leave them quite alone, to love each other 
or not, as their own hearts prompted them. 

So time went on; the idiot heir grow- 
ing worse and worse, and my lady living 
chiefly abroad; and my lord carrying on 
much as his father had done before him. 
Whenever he was at the Hall, he would 
send day after day for Victor, who could 
not bear to go there, and see the wild 
living, and dreary wickedness and waste- 
fulness. He did not know why my lord 
was so fond of him, and used to grumble 
and murmur whenever he had to leave 
Annie and me, to spend some hours with 
him. Our farm had been enlarged from 
time to time by my lord, until now it was 
the best on the estate, and a new house 
and buildings had been put upon it; so 
that Victor’s position was not a bad one 
even for my lord’s son. He rode a good 
horse, and might have joined in with all 
the sports and pastimes of the gentry, had 
he cared to do it; but he liked work better ; 
above all the scientific farming in fashion 
now-a-days, so different from the farming 
of my young years. 

Victor was two-and-twenty when he 
asked me for my consent to look upon 
Annie as his future wife. Though I had 
more than half expected it, I did not know 
what to say. How amazed he was that I 
did not say yes gladly. 

“What is it you object to?” he asked; 
“we have grown up together; and she is 
dearer to me than anything this world 
holds.” 

“We do not know yet who you are, 
Victor,” I said, blundering out an answer; 
“we do not even know your name.” 

“ Are you afraid I should be a disgrace 
to Annie?” he cried, his face burning, but 
his eyes cast down to the ground. 

“No, no, my boy!” I said. “ I’m afraid 
you may prove too high for us; and Annie 
must not wed above her station.” 
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“No station would be above her!” he 
answered, smiling, “ and nobody will claim 
me now, @ deserted son; and I would not 
leave you, mammy, to be one of the royal 
princes. Give me Annie, and let us all go 
on living together, and I shall be the hap- 
piest man in England.” 

“ Victor,” I said, after he had urged and 
prayed of me to say yes, “let us go on as 
we are till you are five-and-twenty; and 
then if we know nothing more, it shall be 
as you say.” 

As ‘far as I could judge he was not far 
off being five-and-twenty, for it was four- 
and-twenty years since his poor mother died, 
and it was just such another winter, with 
snow lying feet deep over all the fields and 
meadows, when one evening, whilst I was 
sitting in my easy-chair, and Victor and 
Annie were reading one book together, 
just as they had done when they were 
children, one of the maids came in with a 
message for me from old Nancy. Her hus- 
band had died long since, but she had lived 
on in the cottage; and Victor had been 
very good to her, for he was good to every- 
body who could tell him anything about 
his mother. She was older than me, and 
had been ailing all the autumn, so it was 
no wonder that the bitter cold should be 
the death of her. The maid said she was 
dying, and begged to see me once again, 
even to-night, for to-morrow might be too 
late. 

I bade the girl bring me my warm cloak, 
and hood, and pattens; and Victor put on 
his great-coat to go with me. It was not 
dark, for the snow gave a faint light, and I 
could not help speaking to him of his poor 
mother’s white face, and the white bed, 
and the white snow out of doors. We 
reached Nancy’s cottage whilst I was talk- 
ing; and I went up into the low room 
where Nancy lay, with the thatched roof 
coming down nearly to the floor on each 
side. The bed looked dark, and the old 
woman’s face was dark, and drawn with 

ain. 

“J’ve been a good servant to you, 
missis ?” she said, whimpering a little 
when she saw me; “ I’ve done my duty to 
you.” 

“ Yes, Nancy,” I answered, sitting down 
beside her, “‘ you’ve been a trusty servant 
to me; as faithful as a woman could be.” 

“God “ill set that agen anything I’ve 
done amiss ?”’ she said, looking eagerly at 
me; but I scarcely knew what to say. 

“ Missis, come close,” she went on, draw- 
ing me nearer to her, and whispering ; “it’s 
four-and-twenty year since that poor young 





forin’ lady lay dead, and you told me to lay 
her out in your best linen bed-gown. How 
pretty she looked, and still, with her blue 
eyes shut, and her little hands laid across 
her bosom! Missis, don’t be angry with 
poor old Nancy, as ‘ill be a corpse herself 
soon. Hearken quiet to me! There was 
a very little box inside her trunk, with 
some gold sov’reigns, as I thought, inside 
it; and the devil, he tempted me. I'd had 
a deal o’ trouble with her, and she’d never 
given me a farthing, so I put it on one side. 
If you’d made any noise about it I should 
ha’ made believe to find it; but you never 
said a word, never a word, and I brought 
it home with me at last.” 

“ What did you do with it, Nancy?” I 
asked. 

“It’s never been any good to me,” she 
answered; “the sov’reigns wern’t sov reigns 
at all. I tried changing one at market, 
and there was such a noise made over it I 
didn’t dare to try again. I said it were 
yourn, and I’d take it home again to you. 
There’s a little hole in the thatch in yon 
corner, and it’s all there. But I never 
robbed you, missis, never; not one far- 
thing’s worth.” 

“Oh, Nancy, Nancy!” I cried, “I am 
very sorry.” 

1 was grieved to the heart, for I had 
trusted her as I never trusted any one else, 
and it was a sore disappointment to me. I 
went to the corner she pointed out, and 
pulled away a handful of thatch, and found 
a little carved work-box. I opened it; but 
there, besides the gold pieces, lay two or 
three papers, and the letters Mr. Vernon 
had writen to the poor love. 

I knew in a moment, with a sharp pang 
at my heart, what those letters would do. 
They were all in a foreign language, and I 
could make no sense of them; but I was 
sure they were the proofs my lord needed 
to show that Victor was his son. I spoke 
a few words to Nancy, and said good-bye 
to her kindly; for surely God was her 
judge, not me. Then I went down, with 
the little box under my cloak; and I put 
my arm in Victor’s, and walked home, 
leaning upon him as an old mother upon a 
good son, but knowing it would be the 
last time. He asked a few questions about 
Nancy, but when he heard my voice 
trembling, he kept silence, only seeming 
more careful lest 1 should slip on the snow. 
He whistled as we drew near the house, 
and Annie ran herself to open the door, 
with the light of the candle she carried 
shining on her fair hair and pretty face, as 
she looked out watching for us. 
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“ Ah! she is like thy mother, Victor,” 
I said, with a sob. 
I could not sleep when I went to bed, 


and after awhile I partly dressed myself 


again, and sat over the fire, with those 
pepers on my lap. He was going to be 
taken from me, my boy, my son; whom I 
had reared myself, and whom I worked, and 
toiled, and saved for, these many years. I 
was too old now for any one to take his place 
in my heart. His footsteps would never 
more go about my house, and his voice 
call me of a morning, and his face smile 
at me over the table. And Annie, too, he 
could not wed her now, and she would 
fret, and pine, and perhaps fade away, as 
his mother had done before my eyes. If 
he had been brought up with me as my 
young lord, I should only have looked on 
myself as his nurse and foster-mother. But 
he had grown up as my son, and I could 
not tear him all at once from my heart and 
life. 

At last I took up my candle and the papers, 
and went to look at him as he slept. Annie 
was sleeping in a little room within mine, 
and her face hada smile upon it, and looked 
rosy and happy. His face, too, was as 
peaceful as a child’s, and his breath came 
and went between his lips as softly as when 
he was a baby. I stood shading the light 
from his eyes, my own almost blind with 
tears, when Victor awoke suddenly and 
started up at seeing me there. 

“What is the matter, mother ?”’ he cried, 
for he sometimes called me mother; “ is 
Annie ill?” 

“No, no, Victor,” I said, “only I’ve 
found out who your father is.” 

Then I told him all this history, very 
nearly as I am telling you, but more fully, 
with other things in it about his mother, 
and her slow fading away, after his father 
had forsaken her. Victor listened without 
a word at first, as if he was too bewildered 
to speak. But then he read the letters, for 
he knew several languages, and could give 
me the sense of them. There were three 
certificates, of his mother’s marriage, and 
of his own birth and baptism; and Mr. 
Vernon’s letters left no manner of doubt 
that he knew all her story. It was plain 
from them that she had written to him, 
and he had furnished her with money to 
come to England, and had placed her with 
me as in a safe and suitable home, until 
he could persuade my lord to acknow- 
ledge her. 

Still Victor did not say anything, but 
lay silent with his arms tossed above his 
head and his face very grave. It had 





all come upon him so suddenly, you see, 
whilst it had been hanging over me ever 
since my lord first saw him. Besides it 
was a splendid position to step into, heir 
to forty thousand a year, with grand man- 
sions to live in, and everybody to pay him 
court. No wonder he was silent and 
ave. 

“ Mother,” he said at last, “do not say 
a word to any person about it. Not even 
Annie.” 

We were both so quiet at breakfast the 
next morning, that Annie tried her best to 
rouse and cheer us, thinking it was all for 
poor old Nancy. After breakfast Victor 
did not go out round the farm as usual, 
but lingered about watching Annie and 
me busy at our work; only dainty work 
now, for I kept servants to do all that was 
hard and rough. He listened to Annie 
singing in the store-room as she looked out 
the stores for the week, and he looked at 
me washing the china breakfast things as 
I sat comfortably by the fire. I knew what 
my boy was thinking. All this familiar 
home-life was slipping away from him, and 
he was crossing the threshold of another 
and a very different one. 

“Mother,” he said, thoughtfully, “I 
think I will go and stay a week at the 
Hall.” 

My lord was always urging him to visit 
there, and just now the Hall was full of 
Christmas guests, those who would be his 
friends and comrades in the years to come. 
I put up his best clothes with a very heavy 
heart; but I kissed and blessed him at the 
door, and Annie and I watched him till he 
waved his hat at the last turn in the road, 
and we could see him no more. 

“Why do yon cry so, auntie?” asked 
Annie, “he has only gone away for a 
week.” 

But I knew better. Victor had gone 
away for ever. When we saw him again 
he would be my lord’s acknowledged son 
and heir, so far above us that we could only 
see him from a distance. To be sure he 
would always love us and be true to us 
after a fashion; but he could never, never 
be one of us again. It was a lonesome, 
melancholy week, and Annie herself ‘began 
to fret a little; I feared it was the begin- 
ning of a great sorrow stretching through 
all her life. 

The last morning of the week brought a 
footman with a note from Victor, asking 
me to go up to the Hall that afternoon. IL 
sent word back I would not fail, and at 
five o’clock, the hour he said, I was there, 
and he, almost without a word, led me to 
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my lord’s room, where I had been once 
before. 

My lord had aged very much since then, 
and looked older than he was, for he was 
not much over fifty, but his way of living 
had worn him out. He had the gout badly 
now and could not stir from his couch, nor 
set his foot upon the ground. Yet he 
greeted me very affably, as he always did. 

“Well, Mrs. Abbott,” he said, “ we’ve 
conquered this obstinate jackass of a lad 
at last. He has stayed his first week with 
me.” 

“Yes, my lord,” I answered, very sad at 
heart. 

“ And I cannot part with him again,” he 
went on, “though he is as sober as a 
judge, and as grave as a a and puts 
us all to shame. I'd give all I possess to 
have a son like him.” 

“My lord,” said Victor, very gravely, 
“Tam your son.” 

“ Ah!” he cried, “so good Mrs. Abbott 
could not keep the secret! Yes, you’re 
my son, Victor. Would to God I could 
only prove it !” 

“You never owned me as a son!” cried 
Victor, his face flushing strangely, “ why 
should I own you as a father ?” 

“Tt would do you no good, if you did,” 
said my lord, sharply, for there was some- 
thing haughty and defiant in Victor’s 
manner. 

“Mother,” he said, sitting down beside 
me, with his arm about my waist, as if to 
comfort me, and give me heart, “ tell Lord 
Westbourne all we know.” 

Then I told all about Nancy, and the 
letters, and how Victor had read them, and 
found in them full proof that he was my 
lord’s son. My lord’s face grew full of 
triumph and exultation as he listened, and 
he swore, with a great oath, it was news 
that would make a young man of him 
again; for now he would have an heir to 
his estates. 

“Stay,” said Victor, very calmly and 
deliberately, “I came here to pass a week 
and see the sort of life I should have to 
lead ; and I refuse to be your acknowledged 
son. You deserted my mother, and let 
her die of a broken heart; and you would 
have deserted me if you had had any other 
heir. I owe you nothing, my lord. I 
choose to go back to my old life, to my dear 
old mother, and my promised wife, and the 
healthy work of every day, rather than 





waste my days in riotous living. I refuse 
to be called the son of such a man. My 
mother was a farmer’s daughter, and to her 
station I will betake myself.” 

“Fool!” cried my lord, with a sneer, 
“but you cannot choose. You are my son 
and heir; and no folly of yours can alter 
that.” 

“Yes,” said Victor, rising from his seat, 
and throwing a packet of papers upon the 
fire that blazed,in the grate, and stamping 
them down with his heel, “I destroy all 
the proofs you have that I am your son. 
I belong to the peasant class; not the 
noble.” 

I saw my lord struggling to get up, his 
face purple with passion, and his tongue 
unable to cry out. The proofs were burn- 
ing before his eyes, and Victor stood guard- 
ing them, as if afraid of opposition. Then 
my lord fell back with a groan of such 
utter wretchedness, that I could not but 
be grieved for him. I ran, and shook up 
his pillows, and put a glass of water to his 
lips. 

“Victor,” I cried, “ come and say a word 
of kindness to your father.” 

So my boy came, with his flushed face 
full of pity now; and he took his father’s 
hand, and spoke kindly to him. But he 
was scarcely conscious of it; and after a 
minute or two we left him, and sent in his 
valet. Then Victor and I walked home 
together across the park; happier than 
words can tell. 

I do not think he ever regretted it. We 
did not think it wise to remain on the 
estate he had thrown away; so we gave 
notice to leave, and disposed of our stock 
well; and with Annie’s fortune and my 
savings, we had near upon ten thousand 
pounds. Victor and Annie were married ; 
and we, even me in my old age, re- 
solved to emigrate across the seas, and 
buy a plot of land in Australia. As Victor 
says, he is going to found a family in the 
name of Abbott, instead of being heir to 
one where a!l the goodness of the old stock 
is worn out. No; Ido not think my boy 
will ever regret it. 
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